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FofCWOrd n Catholic education, we continually strive to emphasize Gospel values. As a 

u ■ result, many of our most prized possessions are spiritual and therefore difficult 

to evaluate — much less to record on a balance sheet. 
Yet the Gospel does speak to us about material concerns. Christ calls us to 
stewardship of the resources entrusted to our care; He urges careful planning lest our 
building be incomplete; and He surely urges trust in God's providence— after we have 
done our share. 

In the light of changing times and heeds, this volume treats all the key financial 
areas that are the responsibility of the Catholic elementary school. Each chapter 
presents important considerations as well as practical procedures. 

Often persons who are responsible for financial matters in the Catholic elementaiV 
school have little forma! financial training and less available time. For that reason, this 
manual presents each area briefly and simply —taking little for granted. Moreover, the 
chapters begin with the most familiar task of daily handling of money and gradually 
progress to the final chapter about long-term development efforts. 

We present this manual with a sense of urgency as Catholic schools face unprece- 
dented financial pressures, yet with the assurance that God will remain with us in the 
spiritual and material aspects of our ministry. 

Carleen Reck, SSND Rev. Robert J. Yeager 

Executive Director Vice President / Development 

Department of Elementary Schools Office of Development 

National Catholic Educational Association 
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Introduction 



The daily financial operations which take place in the school are those events 
and actions which result from either the receipt or expenditure of funds. The 
daily financial operations in the school must be clear, concise and to a large 
degree, repetitive in nature. Money management in the elementary school 
situation should be handled in a fashion similar to that of a business, for — like it or 
not — the school financial operation is a small business. As such, good financial 
practice lends stability to the school operation as a whole. 

The way schools receive and expend funds should be determined, in advance, 
through policies established by the governing organizations; e.g., the parish council, 
the school board, the diocesan central school office, etc. Having sound financial 
management policies established helps reduce confusion when questions arise during 
daily operations. 

The examples in this chapter refer to three types of bookkeeping systems: double- 
entry bookkeeping, **one-write" systems, and computerized operations. 

Specific focus is placed on the receipt of funds, their expenditure and investment* 
Some emphasis is placed on the receipt of funds other than tuition, e.g. parish subsidy, 
but the major focus is on the recording of tuition and fees from parents. Examples 
cover ordinary expenditures such as paying utility bills, bills from book companies, and 
ordinary payroll expenditures. The chapter includes a brief discussion of the use of a 
purchase order system, as well. The situations and transactions in this chapter are 
entirely fictitious. They are, however, close to reality to make them plausible in most 
school situations. ^ 



Receiving Funds 
Tuition & Fees 



General Premise ~M\ cash received in daily financial operations should be receipted, 
A simple cash receipt book (with carbon copies readily obtainable from any business 
supply house) should be used. The following samples illustrate different situations 
involving the receipt of funds from parents for tuition and schwl fees: 



SAMPLE A 

Situation: Mrs. Ethel Jones, a parent at St. X's Schwl, pays $20.00 toward .4 
children's book fee. Shepat/s by cash. The school secretary, Mrs. Atkinson, writes out a 
receipt as shown below: 



SAtHT X SCHCXX 
123 FIRST STHCST 
ANVTOWN 00000 



DATE 



--r 



Rcccivco or 

FX5R 



JH^ _^ (f Z^^^ 5 2.0^ _ 



ftO. 



RCCEtVCO BY 



(SIGNATURE) 
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The school secretary records the payment on the "family card" used by the school for 
each family's account as follows: 



DATE 


DETTAfU 


r. 4 — r T Jar .-s- . J r 

TUITION 

$1050 















REG. FEC 

$40 



BOOK FfiG 



$50^ $345 yr. 



CHED< 




In this example, the detail makes notation that the payment was made in cash, on 
10/1/xx, for $20,00. The "family card" makes it easy to check, at a glance, the family's 
outstandinfi bill as well as the amount paid. 

SAMPLE B 

Situation: Mrs, Brown sends a check on 10/15/xx to the school for $199.50 along with 
a note that the money is to be applied to her accou!:t — with no indication as to what 
part of her account the money is to be applied. 

General Premise — The school should have a policy which indicates to the secretary or 
bookkeeper ho>y unspecified receipts are to be applied. A Sample Policy Might Be As 
Follows: In cases where unspecified funds are received from parents, application shall 
be made first, to all outstanding fee'payments. Once fee payments have been satisfied, 
receipts shall be applied to outstanding tuition. Note: The exception of this case is the 
bus payment. Since this is a monthly fee, apply that portion of receipts which 
corresponds with the monthly charge. Returning to the example, the school secretary 
records Mrs. Brown's payment of $199.50 as follows: 



CIATE 



OCTAIU 



TUITION 

$1050 

7^, 00 



RSG. FCE 

¥o.&t> 



BOOK FEE 



BUB res 

$345^ 



OKO. 



SAMPLE C 

Situation: Mrs. Smith pays the school $200.00 by check on 10/1/xx. The secretary 
issues no receipt in this case since cash is not involved; she notes that the registration 
and book fees have bee^ paid (as shown on the ''family card" as illustrated below). She 
credits the payment to tuition and bus as follows 















rwo. / 




OATE 


DETAIL 


TUITION 




BOOK rce 


B«JB Fee 


cneo. 


BAL 






$1050 


$40 




. $345 >^r. 










I/O i>4 


<,<:> 




219 So 








^^6, So 




- r-^^.o ■ 









BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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In each of the previous samples, checks received by the school are stamped "FOR 
DEPOSIT ONLY, ST. X s SCHOOL. 



Handling Deposits 



SAMPLE A 

Situation: School receives the following checks on 10/2 l/ja: 



FROM 



Mrs. Alfred Jones 
Mrs. Guy Soth 
^fi. Davido Lopez 
St. X Parish Subsidy 

TOTAL RECEIVED 



A MOUNT 

$150.00 
175.00 
80.00 
$1000.00 

$1405.00 



Billing Parents 



In this case the total received as well as an itemization of checks would be marked for 
deposit on the bank's deposit slip. Deposit slip receipts from the bank should be 
retained to match monthly bank statements for reconciliation at the end of the month. 

General Premise —Deposits should be taken to Hie bank on a frequent and regular 
basis. Keeping checks and cash on hand at the school for great lengths of time should 
be minimized. 

General Premise -r^^rents should be encouraged to make payments by check. In this 
instance, cancelled checks may serve as receipts. There are alternatives, however: 

Alternative A' School sends quarterly statements informing parents of account 
balances. 

Alternative B: School issues parents a payment booklet much the same as a car 
payment or mortgage p^went booklet. When payments are being made, these are sent 
in to the school. Note: In this case also, the school issues no receipt. 

Alternative O School sends home a monthly statement showing amounts paid and 
balances due. (This may be a costly way of handling matters since postage could get 
expensive. This method, however, offers the greatest control of receipts.) 



Reconciling Bank 
Statements 



Most banks send statements relating to checking accounts once a mt)nth. These, 
together with any savings account statements, should be reconciled as soon as they are 
received. 



/ 



Receiving Other 
Funds 



During the school year, funds from sources other than from tuition and fee payments 
will be received. Some oi these will be items received on a regular basis such as parish 
subsidy or other regular assessments. Each of these should be acknowledged in the 
school's "books" acco'rding to the type of fund being receded. (See lat# discussion of 
Chart of Accounts). All receipts eventually need to be recorded in what «s commonly 
known as a receipts journal. 
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SAMPLE— CASH RECEIPTS JOURNAL 



DATE 
DATE 



REASON PX3R RCCfilFT OT NDNEY 


fvkSEfVBD rfiOM 


ACCT. NO. 
































TOTAL 


^,(00.0* 



Note that the total amount ($2,100) should balance with the de|>osits made to the bank 
and as shown on the bank deposit sHp. 

When preparing financial statements using this type of journal, the account num- 
bers would be used to determine the amounts of funds received in each category. 



Expenditures 



When using a double-entry bookkeeping system or a "orte-write" system (or a com- 
puterized system) expenditures should be categorized according to the proper classifi- 
cation. Most bookkeeping operations will have a Chart of Accounts which shows 
expenses classified according to a predetermined set of definitions. 

SAMPLE 



ACCT # CHECK # PAID TO DATE 

2525 1027 GORDON BOOKS n/12/xx 



AMOUNT OF PAYME^fT 



$200.00 



♦ONE-WRITE** SYSTEM 

A "one-write" system would have the same type of entry except that the expenditure 
would be recorded in the journal at the same time lhat the check is written, eliminating 
the necessity of having to write it in a separate step. Using a "one-write" system, the 
payment of $200.00 to Gordon Books would be as follows: 



ST. X'S SCHOOL. 

izj riRST srmcrr 

ANYTOWN, USA. 00000 



NO. I0Z7 



OATK 



Hfi¥ ACCT NO 



////x/j(X W ^^^^ ^ Jin^sf^ ^^ 



wrvamA bank 



Since most entries would be for checks that are applicable to one expense category, 
the check would be written for $200.00. By consulting the Chart of Accounts we know 




u 



BCST CO^ AVAILABLE 



that the account number for instructional materials is 2525. The account card (#2525) 
would be underneath the check— thus the entry (through carbon paper) would carry 
through to the card and the Journal. . • »u 

An example of an ojpcnse card used by the Catholic Diocese of Richmond using the 
"one-write" system of Safeguard Business Systems, Inc. is as follows: 



ACCOUHT NAME .y^ m "/^ J WMO^T 

Jm^ . 'V^A'W^ AMOUNT y ACCOi«T HO J f2 ^ 

MALANCK rONWAIfO 


occx 


PAID TO 


DATE 


MCT NO 


NET 

Aurr 


ACCUM TOT 















































The card provides a quick reference to the principal or anyone else wanting to know 
the amount of money spent to date in the category of Instructional Materials. From the 
example it can be readily seen that $945.00 was spent as of November 12, 19xx. It is 
possible, of course, that a $200 expenditure could apply to two expense categon^— 
$100 to instructional materials (#2525) and $100 to textbooks (# 1 122). This would be 
indicated on the check as well as the two expense cards. 

Further examples of the use of cards and the "one-write" system may be found in the 
Appendix. 

DOUBLE ENTRY SYSTEM 

A double-entry bookeeping system would accomplish the same purpose as shown 
below: 



SAMPLE— JOURNAL 





ACCXXMT # 


CHKPf TED 


DCBIT 
AMOUKT 


AMOUNT 




























, , 
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In addition to the Journal in the double-entry bookkeeping system, one would need to 
have a separate ledger listing all of the accounts used by the school. A partial example is 
shown below: 



SNRBT »K> ^ AccoowT TITI.B Materials*"***^ **** 2525 

1 . ' 


DATE 


EXPLANATION 




caATE 


K)(PLANATiON 

1. , i 


AMOUNT 






























* zoo 













































Using the double-entry system, the third step m the process is to write the check, as 
shown below: 



sAirrr x school 

M% riRST STREET 
ANY'rCMN, USA 00000 



PAY TO THK 
OROKR OF 



1410 



Docums 



490723149 07 



YOUR BANK 

ANYTOWN USA 000000 



A Chart of Accounts is simply a listing of the categories to which receipts and 
expenditures will be classified. Use of a chart of acc()Onts simplifies the daily operations 
for both the bookkeeper and the person responsible for authorizing expenditures or 
categorizing income items. Use of the chart of accounts also establishes a routine when 
dealing with these items. The chart reduces the need for repetitious questions to be 
asked of indwiduals who may be doing other things or who may not be present to 
respond. The accounts which will be used by the school are usually pre-determined, 
generally during the budgeting process. Once established, however, accounts may be 
added or deleted, depending upon the situation. 

(;;CTiCTa//VCTn«e5— Accounts should be added or deleted only at the close of the fiscal 
year. Once accounts have been established for use during a particular school year, it is 
unwise to add or delete during the middle of the current year. 

The use of a chart of accounts, therefore, helps establish uniformity— which can be 
used as a basis for comparing sources of income and types of expenditures from one 
year to the next— this, in addition to the control factor already mentioned. 



A good Chart of Accounts should contain the foHowing: 

1. Account Numbers 

2. Account Titles (Names) 

3. Account Definitions 

4. An Index (for cross-reference purposes) 

Businesses generally use Oiarts of Accounts, While the school chart of accounts will 
be sii^tly different because of the non-profit status, the concepts remain the same. 
'Wxt'^Outrt of Accounts guides the expenditures and receipts during daily financial 
operations. Most income and expense items in a Chart of Accounts are categorized into 
larger groupings. These larger groupings are often called "ategories" or "cost" or 
••income" centers. Regardless of the terminology used, the income and expenses of the 
elementary school should be "categorized." 



A typical elementary school chart of accounts might be classified according to the 
following: 

0100 Series—Tuition 

0200 Series— Subsidies From Parish(es) 

0300 Series— Third Source Income 

0400 Series— Fees/Sales/Student Activities 

0500 Series — Transfer From Savings 

0600 Series— Transfer From Capital Improvement Fund 

0700 Series— Transfer From Scholarship Fund 

0800 Series— Exchange Funds 

Under each of the above, there would be separate income accounts. For illustration, 
the Tuition Series could be broken down into the following: 

Account* ^Iame—pe^^^ _ _ 

0110- In-Parish Tuition —Record in this account any current year's tuition re- 
ceived from parents who are parishioners or who arc in parishes affiliated 
with the school. 

0120- Out-of'Parish Tuition —Record in this account any current year's tuition 
receh'ed from parents who are in parishes not affiliated with the school or 
who are not affiliated with any parish. Tuition reccwed from parents who are 
non-Catholic are to be recorded in this account as well. 

0 140- Prior- Years ' lotion —This account is to be used to record monies received 
from those who pay tuition from previous yeai^. 

0160- Contingency for Uncollectible Tuition— This account is a planning ac- 
count only and should not be used for anything except budgetary purposes 
during the budget-making process. It will ahvays be a negative figure. 

Parish Subsidy might be listed as follows; 

0210- Parish Subsiify —Record here any monies receded from the parish as part 
or full payment of its subsidy to the parish school. Any payments (rf past due 
subsidy should also be recorded here as well. 

Receipts from the Home/School Association would be classified under Third Source 
Funding (300 Series) as follows: 

0310- Receipts from Home/School Association— MX monies received from the 
Home/School Association are to be recorded here. 



Account » Nmhc— Definition 

Another entry under Third Source Funding might be as follows: 

0320- Donatkms, Gifts, Bequtats— Money received from private individuals, or- 
ganizations for which ho repayment or special service to the contributors is 
expected and which is ear-marked for school operations should be recorded 
in this <^ount. 



The 0400 through 0900 series would be similarly classified with various types of 
income listed. The theme throughout is that for each source of irtcome there is a 
corresptmding account number which is^to be used whenofer there is a transaction 
invoking that particular item. The numbers and series designations will vary finom 
school to school. M alt accounts may be used by all schools if there is a diocesan Chart 
of Accounts. Only Uh^ which have direct applicability to the situation at hand will be 
conside^. 

For the expert aixounts, categoriaation is even more crucial since thc^/ school may 
have m^ny more different types of expenditures than income items. Expense Accosts, 
as an ex^imple, might be classified under the following major Series: \ 

1000 3^ries— Instructiofi \ 

1200 Series— Administration 

1300 Series— Operation & Maintenance of Facilities 

1400 Series^- Faculty R«(idence 

1500 Scries— Fixed Charges 

1600 Series— Health Services 

1700 Series— Capital Outlay— Improvements, Replacements, New & Additions 

1800 Series— Cafeteria 

1900 Series— Debt Service 

2000 Series — Pupil Transportation Services 

These are presented only as a partial example; there may be others. Following are 
examples of some accounts which may fall under a few of the series: 



Account # Na nK— Prflnition 2 

1101- Religious Pro/igsshnal Personnel— Charge to this account any salaries paid 
to religious personnel engaged in teaching, guidance, library, administra- 
tion, etc, 

1 103- Lay Frofessional Personnel —Charge to this account any salaries paid to lay 
personnel engaged in teaching, guidance, library, administration, etc. 

1 lOS- Substitute Teachers —Record in this account any salaries paid to substitute 
teachei^. 

1 122- Textbooks — Record in this account any expenditures for textbooks used in 
relation to instruction. Note: Use this acccnint only if textbooks are mt 
being rented or sold to stucknts. See Account Number 2301 if textbooks are 
being sold or rented to students. 

1203- Salaries/ Office— M\ salaries for secretaries, bookkeepers, and other per- 
sonnel engaged in the general business administration of the school should 
be recorded here. Note: This account does not refer to salaries paid to 
administrators. Administrative salaries' shmild be recorded in either Ac- 
count #1101 or Account #1103, whichever is appropriate. 

0 

IS 



Accotint * Name— DcAnttion 



120&- CMSor fikUgriais ami Su/ifilks— Amounts disbursed for office materials and 
supplies sudi as carixm paper, office books and stationery, office paper, 
forqis order^ from printers for use in ba^ school functions, as weU » 
pens, pencils, typewriter ribbons, etc., should be recorded here. 

1301- Mattt^mmct S<d(trieM — Chaife to thb account the gross salaries of plant 
engineers, custodians, janitors, or odters vrfio care for school iHiildings and 
grounds. Note: Dtf Not include fees paid for contracted custodial services 
with maintenance Companies — See Account #1359. 



The 1400 through 2000 Series would be similarly coded with explanations as 
illustrated. The use of accounts and numbers in the chart of accounts talee pUce durii^ 
the daily operations of the school accounting system. Ideally, an index would be 
provided for the chart of accounts for easy categorization of both income and expeme 
items. An index may especially useful if an item may be classified in more than one 
category. A partial index is illustrated as follows: 



ITEM ACCOUNT NUMBER PACE 



Accounting Services 1235 10 

Administrative Publications 1225 10 

Advertising 1250 11 

Annual Reports 1225 10 

Assembly Programs 1146 9 

Athletic Expenses 2130 16 
Boilers (See Furnace) 

Bulletin Boards (Purchase) 1710 14 

Computers: *^ 

Administrative: > 

Hardware 1710 14 

Software 1205 10 

Instructional: 

Hardware 1710 14 

Software 1125 9 

* Duplicating: \ 
Machines: 

Purchase of 1710 \ 14 

Rental of 1259 \ 11 

♦Paper: 1125; 1205 9; 10 



*Items with more than one (I) account listing should be verified in the Chart of Accounls prior to 
categorization. 



EfStor's Note: A complete sample Chart of Accounts appears as Appendix A 
of Chapter 2. 
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Mrs. Smith, principal of St Vs School, was very proud that she had been able to 
maintain the school's checkbook at an avenge $7,000 balance throu^iout the 19n 
fiscal year. When asked if this money was in a "tt^" checking account, she 
responded in the rfRim^. WhBe a commendatkMi wouW be in order for the 
excelM cheddwok balance, the school prlncW could have done better by havln^^ 
the liiwb in an intere$t4iearhHJ checking accoum. Most conmiw^ 
accounts today. For simplicity's sake, the $7,000 average balance couW have been 
eamiig the school appnwimrtely $385^ without hiterest con^mfing. 
It is lecognised that most schook do not have a great deal of surphis fiinds on h^ 

Nevertheless, there may be times during the school year vrhen (imds may be more 
plenti^ than others. Whatever the source of funds—registration (imds, capital 
impiwement (iinds, pre-paid tuition (discussed elsewhere m this puWicatkm), dona- 
Uom, fees for books and curricuhmi charges, etc.. the theme is that these ftmds shouW 

be put to work earning interest. Any creative %vay of investing funds, in turn, helps 
reduce the costs of operation, and thus helps parents in their tuition bill. This is one of 
the advantages of the pre-paid tuition concept, which allows the school to have laiger 
sums of surplus ftinds available for investment Even without prepaid tuition, unless 
the school is in financial difficulty, there should be some fiinds available for short-term 
investment. 

Important to remember are the concepts of liquidity and trwesttmnt pmtectton. 
Most schools cannot afford to tie up funds for long periods of thne. Thus, the invest- 
ment opportunity must allow the school to have ready access to the money when 
needed, not at the convenience of the lending institution- For surplus fimds under 
$10,000 there are t%w> possible types of investments: 1) Commercial Money Market 
Transaction Accounts and 2) Regular Commercial Checking Accounts. The Commer- 
cial Money Market Transaction Account currently yields moderate interest on invest- 
ments up to $19,999. For investments over $20,000 the yieW is minimally higher. 
Realizing that the rates will vary according to time, a call to the school's loc^l bank can 
determine the rate. The Commercial Money Market Transaction Account is protected 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, up to $100,00©. A disadvantage to the 
money market transaction account b that most banks have service charges associated 
with the account. Most of these relate to the amount on deposit. Again, the type of 
charges can be readily determined by a simple phone call to the bank. 

Regular Commercial Checking Accounte require a $10,000 minimum deposit. These 
operate through instruments known as Repurchase Agreements which are secured by 
the U.S. Government. These accounts usually pay a low rate of interest, but they have 
low risk associated with them also. The advantage of using a Regular Commercial 
Checking Account is daily liquidity— meaning that the money is available 
immediately— an important item of consideration for schools. 

Should the school be in a position to have greater sOms of surplus funds. Master Note 
Investment instruments are available through commercial lending institutions. For 
the ^nost part, however, these require minimums of $25,000, These do pay anywhere 
froni 1 to 1-3/4% higher return than Commercial Checking or Commercial Money 
Market notes. 

A fourth type of investment which might be comidered are the 6-month savings 
certifi^tes available from banks and savings & loan institutions. While these pay even 
higher rates of return on a $10,000 investment, the obvious disadvantage is that the 
liquidity factor is reduced. / 

Comrtion and preferred stocks and bonds of all types are not recommended for 
investment by Catholic elementary schools. The major reason for not recommcndiiig 
these is the high risk involved plus the liquidity factor. While it is prudent to invest 
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surplus funds to earn interest for the school, obviously the average school cannot 
afford to take tlK higher risks associated with these other types of investments. 

An often over-looked source of funds for a school conies from vendors, book- 
salemien, and other cmnpanies fr<Hn %vhom the school makes its iHirchases. This is the 
form (tf the 2 and sometimes 3% discount dTered by these companies if bills are paid 
within a certein time frame— ^Hierally 30 to 90 days after the bill has been issued. 
Good financial management combined with control over cash flow will allow the 
school: to take advantage of these "ven(k>r" discounts. Over a period of a school year, 
savings could be accrued which reduce costs. 



PwrAsi&e Orders 
& Bill PsQrinent 




Available commercially from a number of sui^Iiers, purchase order forms can save the 
school a number of headaches. Most of these are 3-part forms available from the 
nearest business supply house. Purchase order forms help to control the expenditure of 
fun^ and also aid in identifying orders MHhen they arrive at the school door-^especially 
if it is in the middle of the summer v^en few persons are on duty. Most purchase order 
forms have the following information: 

A. Sdux)! name and address 

B. Name (rf the person ordering the material 

C. Pl^e for the signature <rf the person authorizing the order 

D. Description of the item being or(kred 

E. The quantity being ordered 

F. The price 

C. The purchase order number 

Most, if not all, vendors will include on the bill the school's purchase order number. 
When the delh'ery arrives it becwnes easy for the person receiving the order to match 
the number on the inwice with the copy of the original purchase order retained in the 
school's (rffice. Since the person ordering the material (teacher, janitor) also retains a 
copy, that person can also aid in the identification process by checking to see if all items 
ordered luive arrived. Once the merchandise received is checked against that which has 
been ordered, an OK is sent to the bookkeeper to allow payment of the invoice. 

The use of purchase orders also helps in the control of the school budget. Hiey 
provide a record items ordered. Once a purchase order system is initiated, it is 
important to rememl^r that all items being orderi»i by the *hool — for whatever 
reason — be accompanied by a purchase order number. The question often arises 
about telephone orders: for example, the school secretary needs a few typewriter 
ribbons and other office imppiies; it is inconvenient to mail a purchase order. What 
should happen if a purchase order system is in operation at the^school, gh^en this 
situation? The secretary may frfione in the order and give the vendor a purchase order 
number — from one she has in fr(Hit of her and which she quickly completes. Thus, 
when the invoice arrives wiUi the merchandise a few days later, the order cani>e rcadity 
Identified. ' 

The successful purchase order ^ystem will be the one established with the poMcy that 
all orders, large or small, must be accompanied by a purchase order number. R^lar 
school suppliers can be alerted thrmtgh the use a form letter that they are to accept 
no orders from the school unless the orckr is Murompanied with a purchase order 
number. Purchase orders may also be useful when dealing with certain unscrupulcms 
businesses which ship unordered items to the school. Such businesses have been 
known to ship pens, janitorial supplies, etc., hoping that the school— once the 
materials are receded — will pay for these items. Unfortunately, they are often success- 
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fill, especially in laurgcr schools where it is sometiines difficult to determine who 
ordered a particuUr item, or if the school has no policy controlling the ordering of 
materials. Once a purchase order system has been placed into operation, items arriving 
at the sdiod without the accompanying purchase orddr number should be returned to 

the vendor. 

maPagmmt—lhe persons responsible for bill pigment should establish some type of 
regular routine. An estid>lished routine win help the schod take advantage of any 
vendor discounts and, more importantly, it will aid in the control of actual school 
expenditures. A good reason for establishing a "bUl paying day" is that the school can 
have a better contix>l over the amount of money in its checking account, especially if 
minimum balaiKcs must be maintained in order to avoid service charges. 



As stated earlier, daily financial operations will determine how well the school is able to 
keep within its budget and long-range forecast School resources are limited, for the 
most part. As such, they must be handled with good financial management Both the 
income and expense side must be considered. If the here and now is prudently handled, 
then the school can turn to long rai^e planning with a more secure feeling. , 

The day is fast approaching when schools will become more and more responsible for 
their financial operations. The daily financial operation is a crucial key in good 
financial management Good daily financial operations arc important for the prepara- 
tion of realistic and sound financial statements. Without accurate financial sUtements, 
budgeting and long-range planning becomes haphazard at best. The preparation of 
financial statements* thus, will be dependent upon the accuracy of the daily financial 
operation. 

Some further guidelines which Catholic elementary schools should consider as part 
of daily financial operations are as follows: 

A. All persons who handle money should be bonded. (Bonding protects the scl|pol 
should financial mismanagement occur.) C 

B. All school savings and checking accounts should have more one person's 
signature required for signing checks or %vithdrawing of funds. (A pnncipal-pastor, 
principal-teacher, principal-bookkeeper combination may be a consideration.) By 
having more than one person required for signing checks, there is a reduction of the 
possibility of mismanagement. To set this up, the school may have three persons 
named as "authorized persons" on the card which is required by all banks. In actual 
daily operations, one of these persons may not be available to sign checb (i.e., the 
pastor is away). The other two parties can sign the 4iecks. This is offered as suggestion 
only. Diocesan policy, if it exists, should set the criterion. 

C. The actual daily financial "set-up" should be good enough to allow for the 
preparation of tiie following types (rf information: 

1. Cost per pupil 

2. Revenues and expenses incurred for a gh^en time period 

3. Comparison of actual revenues and expenses with budgeted amounts 
The main themes of the section on daily financial operation arc: 

\. Simplicity 

2. Accuracy 

3. Comparability (when financial statements are prepared) 

4. Control of revenues and expenditures 

5. Accountability 

IS 
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About 
Con^mters 



^the proliferation of ' micro-computers, many companies have developed 
:kafies which are designed to aid the school in its daily financial operation. 
Rather tlian detail these here, it is recommended that software packai^ be checked 
against the school's individual needs. When selecting software for accounting needs, a 
package should be selected which will be compatible with the school's expeibatibns and 
diocesan guidelines. It should be remembered, however, that the computer's output is 
only as good as the inputs-meaning that certain elements of the accounting system 
will remain the same — regardless of computerisation. 
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Tfif satnpks contained hi this 

were developed as 
oit illustration of a 
**om-write'' bookkeeping 
Sjfstemfrom: 

Safeguard Business Systems, 
Inc. 

400 Maryland Drive 
P,0, Box 6000 
Fort \^hington, 
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ONE WRITING 
DOES IT ALL 




SAMPLE C~ONE-WRITE SYSTEM (ihowing check, ledger, jourtul oj>enition> 
SAMPLE D- SAMPLE SCHOOL CHECK (regular checking account) 
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Budgeting is the icey to financial control. In other areas, the process might be 
called, "mode! Imilding/' Both terms connote the same objccth^e; that is, the 
simulation of operating results, gh^en certain assumptions and conditions. 
Proper budgeting requires care, thought and adequate information. It in- 
volves a number of areas indirectly related to finances Including philosophy, mission 
statement, organisational structure, communiottions and reporting. The buc^ pro- 
cess positions the school board and administration to tailor spending priorities aid to 
support the school's philosophy and mission statement. ^ 

llie budgeting process should begin with a clear understanding, on the part of both 
the school board members and the administration, of the philosophy and mission 
statement of the school. Priorities, usually established in a five-year planning process 
(See Chapter on Loi^-Range Planning), should be articulated by the school board In 
advance of the annual buc^ng process/ Based on those priorities, the school admin- 
istrator should establish the initial expenditure budget. Expenditure budgets should be 
considered not only in terms of total dollars to be spent, but also in terms of the 
cost per-pupil in relation to schools of similar size and structu»'e, both on a diocesan 
and on a national level 

With expenditure tnidget established, an income budget sh-^uld be planned by the 
administration, with the participation of the pastor. Careiiil attention must be inid to 
the financing mix as well as the relationships amoi^ parish Mipport, tuition, fees and 
assessments, fund raising and development. The preliminary budjet should be re- 
viewed and eventually approved by the school board. It cannot be stressed too strongly 
at the outset, tiiat the annual operating budget Should be reflective of and based on, 
the sctK>ors philos(^hy, mission statement and five-year plan. 

In order to prepare an effi^th^e annual operatii^ bu(^t, school bovd members and 
administrators must rely on an effective bookkeeping system. Such a systf m usually 
requires the separation of school and church accmmts. It records cash receipts and 
cash disbursements on a daily basis. An effective bookkeeping system aisc provides 
receipt and disbursement summaries on a monthly basis. / 



Reasons for 
Effective 
Bookkeeping and 
Budgeting 



Writing in the August. 1982 issue of Management Accounting, two certified public 
accountants seriously questioned church accounting practices. In an article enriti* d, 
"Closing tiie GAAP in Church Accounting," Terry L. Amdt, CPA, Ph.D., and Richyrtf W 
Jones, CPA, Ri.D., said in part, "It's time for houses of worship 1;o cast aside mcii 
haphazard budgetary techniques in favor of proper financial management prwc- 
dures". They went on to challenge not only budgetary techniques, but bookkeepjng, 
accounting and financial reporting procedures as well. Catholic school administrators 
would do well to follow their recommendations. 

An effecth'e bookkeeping and budgeting system is needed in every parish elementary 
school for the following reasons: 

• To insure orderly financial management, displaying income and expenses in such a 
way as to focus attention on program priorities; 

• To provide financial information to administrators, school board members and 
diocesan departments in a consistent, easy-to-understand and easy-to-use format; 
and 

• To provide assurance to the school's many publics that the school administration is 
responsible and is exercising good stewardship. 
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Annual operating budgeU $hould be prepared by the school administration, with 
participation of the pastor and school board. The final budget should be approved by 
the board in time to sign teacher contracts and set tuition rates for the upcoming year. 
It is generally recommended that the bud^t development process be completed by 
^ril 30 for a budget to become effective July 1. 

Shown below are some general guidelines %vhlch should be observed during the 
budget preparation process. » 

• Budget figures should be realistic and not "padded." A contingency account should 
be established to meet unanticipated expenses. 

• Make realistic allowances for inlflation. 

• The budget format should follow the standard "Chart of Accounts." (see Appendix A) 

• Projected expenses should have supporting documentation to justify the planned 
expenditure. 

• Projected iiKome itenK should have a supporting plan to insure that the income 
can, in fact, be realized. 

• The budget should reflect the priorities of the board and administration.^ New 
programs or expanded programs should not be forced into a pre-established budget. 

• Bu(^et care(ully for all expenditure items. Budgeted figures should be based on 
actual expectations using the most recent expenditure data. Avoid basing line item 
budgets on the prior year's budgets. 



The following points outline the budget development process for a parish elemen- 
tary school. It is important that these steps be followed sequentially in an effort to 
provide for an orderly preparation and to insure as broad a participation as possible. 



Month 

July 

August 
September 

October 



December 



January 
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Pmon Rcsporei bk— Ta «k _ 

PrifKipal with monthly monitoring by schooi board— Begin implemen- 
tation of current year's budget. 

No budgeting activity. 

Princ^i and School Board— Board reviews monthly and year-to-date 
actual performance against budget. 

Schooi Board'c Irn^range pian committee —Fwe year plan is updated 
by long-range plan committee of the school board. New assumptions are 
presented to the budget development committee no later than December. 

Principal/School Board; School Board budget or finance committee— 
Principal convenes budget planning committee for review of basic as- 
sumptions set forth in the long-range plan. 

Principal/School Board finance ammiittee —Begin actual preparation 
of annual budget based on revised lyng-range plan. 

Principal presents school board finance committee members with budget 
preparation forms and ^'Charts of Accounts." Responsibility for various 
sections of the budget are assigned. 

Assumptions are developed by administration in the areas of enrollment 
and staffing, to be presented to committee in January. 

Mmjpo/— Finalize enrollment and staffing assumptions, including sal- 
ary schedules and fringe benefits. 
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Month Pctoh Rtt f onMt —TiA 



Primifkli—BKk-up forms should be used detailing Acuity by name, 
grade taught, salary base, and additional information. 

/>vic$m/— Distribute budget request information to faculty for use in 
preparing textbook, supply, and departmental requests. 

February Ffinc^ mtd Sduoi BoarJ fbumc9 conm^eg^DweUip line-by-line 
expenditure Mffit using faculty and departmental requests, as well as 
assumptiom tHiilt into iMig-rantEe plan. 

List ail salary costs, including fixed charges and fringe benefits. This will 
be the largest single expenditure in the operating budget. It should be 
refined and finalixed at this point 

Building repairs and improvements should be detailed for the operating 
budget from the fwe-year plan. The finance committee should review ^ 
priorities established for repairs and maintenaiKe. 

March Prindpat md School Board finana committtt — Develop line-by-line 
income assumptions including tuitions, fund raising, parish subifh' and 
devel(^ment income. 



It fs essential that each of the income accounts mentioned above have a back-up 
form prepared showing how the inoHiie will be achieved. The back-up forms diould 
show all formulas, calculations and project»'«ed in deriving the income total. 

Assumptions for tuition and/or fee increases should be clearly stated since they will 
need to be presented to the full school board for approval along with the completed 
budget. 

With the income assumptions completed, the school board's finance committee will 
meet with the administration to review the prelimimry lHi(^et. It is essential tlwt 
efforts be made at this point to balance the budget, with income equalling or exceeding 
expenditures. 

If expenditure exceed income, the administration should make recommendations 
for expenditure cuts, and/or adjustments for investment opportunities (see Long- 
Range Plan Chapter) and/or increased income. 



Month Pm on Re«pon »i b k— Task _ _ - t 

April Principal and School Board finance committee —Preset tentative 
budget to the school board for approval. 

Back up information on specific income should also be provided to the 
board, particularly in the areas of tuition and fund raising. 

May Principal — Caiendarize budget for control purposes and develop a 

monthly cash flow, (see Appendix C) 

June fW/ic//w/— Publish budget in annual report. 
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Budget 



CSUttt df regard to the line items presented in the biuj^t, the cardinal rule is consistency. 

^ That is, financial reports should, as much as possible, be prepared in similar, if not 

AOCOUnbl Sttd identical, formats from one year to the next Uneltmu of revenue and e^ 

be identiifkd by dearly understmdable, descr^>th« titles. This series of line items is 
called the "Chart of Accounts.'* It is generally recommended that revenue items be 
ProWOT tiOP segmented into catc^nries of tuition, fees and assessments^ s ub s id i e s, parent and 

student fiind-raistng acthrities, formal development programs and contrflHited ser- 
* „ vices. Some pnMsion should also be made for miscellaneous income. Expenditure 

categories should be sub-totaled in order to provide tiie reader with an overview of at 
least the following: administrative costs, instructional costs, library costs, operational 
costs (i^ant and ^cilities), convent costs, fixed costs and c^tal expenditures. 

A sample Chart (tf Accounts is included as "^n>cndix A."* A sample financial report is 
inchjded as "Appendix B." 



Budget Reporting 



With an eifectwe budget developed, it is imimrtant that the budget be reported to the 
various iniblics with which the school deals. Oim of the best vehicles for such reporting 
is the annual report. 

The annual jreport, as the name suggests, should be published each year, following 
the close of the school year. Effective anniol reports are usually publi^ed in boddet 
form, and contain not only financial information. Hie annual report should include tiK 
school's goals and objectives which were established for the preceding year, along with 
a detail of actbities \^ich took place in an effort to m^t those (^jectives. Goals and 
objectwes for the upcoming year should also be outlined in the annual report. The 
report should detail what new resources mW be required to meet those goals and 
objectives. 

Financially, the annual report should present the budget prepared at the beginning 
of the preceding year, along with the actual income and expenses shown in compari- 
son to that budget. The budget for the upcoming year should be presented and shown 
in juxtaposition to the prior year's budget. 

In developing its own list of publics, a school would want to make annual ^leports 
available to at least the following; 

• Pastor and parish priest * 

• Pastors and priests of neighboring parishes served by the school 

• Members of the parish council ^^^^ 

• Pari^ioners 

• Parents 

• Diocesan educational officials 

• Individual and business donors 

• Agencies and foundations making grants to the school 



Budget Fonnat 



Catholic elementary school financial reports which are intended for publication and 
use by various publics, should be designed to reflect as much professionalism as 
possible. Sf^cifically, the Catholic school financial r^rts at year-end should be 
prepared with five columns. A sample columnar format is shown below. 



(I) m <3> (4> 

1984-85 1984-85 fw/miw) 1985-86 

Actual PUn to Plan PUn 

(Col. I minus Col. 2) 



(5) 

$ AnKHint of 

from 1984-85 Actual 
(Cot. 4 minus Cot. It 
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As shown on page 25, the first column is designed to show actual income and 
expenses, while the second column shouts income and expenses as they were budgeted 
prior to the beginning of the school year. The third column reflecte the variances 
between the line items in^ planned budget and the actual budget. The fourth column 
is de«utned^ provide the reader with budlet information for the upcoming year, while 
the fifth column is designed to show changi» between actual revenues and expenses, 
and those budgeted for the following year. 



n^lMllArizedl management may be de6ned as the ability to track and control changes in cash 

position due to the generation of income or expenses. Since effective cash mana^ment 
BttAirt Mid Cssh essential in the Catholic elementary school, the annual operating budget should be 

used as a control document. Not only siKHild the control document prove useftil to the 
Flow school's principal on a re^ilar basis, but the air of control that it represents should 

prove extremely useful in the school's development efforts. Potential funding sources 
will be impressed by solid financial control and adequate reporting to publics served. 

Preparation of a cdendarixed budget is the most effecth^ way of achie^ 
control document. Development of a calendarized budget for both income and expense 
will allow school administrators to develop a monthly cash flow using the techniques 
described below. The purpose of a cash flow projection is to insure that the projected 
income for each month will cover expenditures for that month. 

The following is a detail of specirtc tasks to be handled by pastors, principals and 
bookkeepers as a calendarized budget and cash flow system is implemented. 

PASTOR 

• Participate in the budget development process with the principal and appropriate 
committee 

• Secure the services of an accountant to prepare the calendarized (non-linear) budget 
and cash flow system to cover the fiscal year. 

• Review the calendarized budget in detail and approve the cash flow. 

• Review the self-audit statements, on a monthly basis with the principal and book- 
keeper. 

PRINCIPAL 

• Participate in the budget development process with the pastor and appropriate 
committee. 

• Provkie input to the accountant with regard to the preparation of the calendarized 
bu(^t. 

• Review the calendarized budget in detail. 

• Approve all inwices prior to payment 

• Make spending adjustments as necessary. 

• Review and analyze the monthly self-audit statements. 

BOOIKEEPER 

• Provkie input to the accountant with regard to the preparation of the calendarized 
budget. 

• Review the calendarized budget in detail. 

• Maintain the checking account, cash receipts journal, and cash disbursements 
journal accurately. 
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• At the end of the month, close the books of original entry and reconcile the checking 
account with the bank statement. 

• Reconcile the checking account with the cash receipts and cash disbursements 
Joumab. 

• Conplete the nHHithly self-analysis statement, transferring the actual inconne and 
expenses from the cash receipts and cash disbursements j(Mimals to the monthly 
seif-jHialysis statement 

• With the monthly information transferred and balanced, complete the 

secticMi of monthly self-analysis .statement. ' 

• Copy the monthly self-analysis statement for the pastor, principal and accountant. 

• Retain a cofiy the nuHith^ self-analysis statement with the appropriate notations 
to assist in the refinement of ^ calendarized budget for the next year. 
Additional information concerning the calendarixed budget and cash flow system for 

schools can be obtained in the December, 1978 issue OfMorrmttum , the NCEA journal. 

Shown in Ai^ndbc C are sample calendarised expense, income and cash flow sheets. 
Appendn D consists oi a monthly Inidget ar»lysis of both inc(Hne and expenses. 
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Appendix A 



Chart of Accounts 

De$cription(^ 

Operating 

Accounts 



RECEIPTS 

This section contains the definitions of school accounts listed as Receipts in the Chart 
of Accounts. These definitions are to be u&d to determine the proper allocation of cash 
receh^ed during the cufrent year. 

0100 Series— Taiiioa 

The accounts in this series are to be used to record Tuition Payments made by students 
to the school. 

0110— IN>PAiU$H TUmON— Record here any current year tuition receded from 
students in the parish or in parishes aiftiiated with the school. 

0120—OUT-OF-PARISH TUITION— Record here any current year tui^ receh^ 
from students who are from parishes not affiliated with the school or who are not 
afflltated with any parish. Also record here any tuition received from students who are 
non-Catholic. 

0135— KINDERGARTEN TUITION— Use this account to record receipts of Kinder- 
garten tuition. 

0136— PRE-SCHOOL TUITION— Use this account to record receipts of Pre-School 
tuition. 

0140— PRIOR YEARS' TUITION— This account is to be used to record monies 
recent from those who jay tuition from previous years. / 

0150— OTHER TUITION— Record here any tuition payments from students whose 
classification does not fit the above listed accounts. 

0160— CONTINGENCY FOR UNCOIXECTIBLE TUITION— Tfiis account is a plan- 
ning account only and should not be used for anything excej^t budgetary purposes 
during the budget-maj^ng process. It will always be a negative figure. 

0200 Series— Solfsidies/AssessniefiU/Spedal Ptiiids 

Subsidies and assessments arc monies given to the school for either its operation as an 
educational institution or, in specific cases, as a sum allocated as scholarships for 
financial assistance to the students. 

0210— PARISH SUBSIDY— (applicable to parish schools) Record here any monies 
received from the parish as part of full payment of its subsidy to the parish school. Any 
payments of past-due subsidies are to be recorded here as well. 

0220— PARISH ASSESSMENTS^ (applicable to regional schools) Record here any 
money receh'ed fromlhe^^sh or parishes forming the area served by the school. Any 
payments of past-due assessments are to be record^xJ here as well. Also, Include any 
assessments which are ear-marked as scholarship aid. ^ 

0230— SPECIAL REGIONAL FUNDING- (R.C.E.F.) This account is to be used by 
schools to record receipts of any area Catholic education fund. 

0240— SPECIAL FUNDS FROM THE DIOCESE— Record here any special receipts 
from the Diocese for emergency situations and special purposes. This is a restricted 
account. 

0250— OTHER —Record here any other assessments or subsidies not provided for in 
other accounts of this series. 
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0300 StriM— ThM Sovm Incema 

ThU account series is used to record receipts from sources other than tuition and 
subsidies. 

0310--RECBIPTS FROM HOM^/)SCtlO0t ASSOCIATION— All monies receive^ 



0315^BINGO— Record here any hionies received by the school as a result of .Bintfo 
operations sponsored and run by thf school. Note that this does not include fUngo 
a))erations run and sponsored by other organisations such as the Home/Schoef or the 
Boosters. Bingo fiinds from these onganlutions arc to be channeled to any other 
account which properly defines these receipts— tt> be found elsewhere in this account 
series. 

0320— DONATIONS, GIFTS, BEQUESTS— Money receded from private individu^, 
private organizations for which no repayment or special service to the contributors is 
expected and %vhtch is ear-marked for school operations should be recorded in this 
account. 

0S21— iX)NAT!ONS OF EQUIPMENT OR SUPPUES— Record here the dollar value 
of donations of aipplies and equipment. This «:count is to be used if the estimated or 
known valtie is in excess of $250. 

0325— SPECIAL PLANNED FUND RAISING EVENTS~(school sponsored) Record 
here the proceeds from school sponsored and operated fund raising events. 

0330— GRANTS/FOUNDATIONS— (Please specify) Money receh'fed from philan- 
thropic organizations as the reHilt of a concerted e^ort by the school to obtidn such 
funds. 

0340— RENT FROM HOUSING FOR REUCIOUS— Record here any monies received 
from religious men and women for rent on houiHng. 

0345— RENT FROM USE OF SCHOOL FAaUTIES—Money received from the 
rental of school property shoukl be recorded in this account. School property means 
the physical plant, school gr(Htfids, or any other pr(H)erty owned by the school. The 
term also includes rents or fees received from the rental of school owned buses. These 
items shoukl be specified when rec6rded in the books. 

0350— INCOME EARNED ON OPERATING BANK ACCOUNTS—Unterest) Record 
here all income earned on operating bank accounts. Operating bank accounts are 
checking accounts which bear interest and are used from school operating purposes. 
Interest earned on regular savings accounts, certificates of deposit, mutual funds, etc., 
are not included. These items are to be categorized elsewhere, either in the Savings 
Account Fund, the Capital Improvement Fund, or the Endowment Fund. 

0355— INSURANCE PROCEEDS AND REBATES— Money received from insurance 
claims and rebates on insurance premiums are to be recorded here. 

0360— OTHER RECEIPTS— Record here all other third source income received, but 
not provided for in other accounts of this series. 

' 0400 Sfrifs— PeM/Saks/Stiidrat Activities 

This series of accounts is to be used to record fees received from students for items 
other than tuition charges. It includes the sale or rental of items such as supplies and 
textbooks. 

0410— REGISTRATION FEES--AII receipts of fees for the registration of pupils In 
the school should be recorded in this account. 
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•0415^CURRICULUM FEES— Record here all monies collected for art supplies* 
science lab, and other departmental income. 

0417— ATHLETICS—Record here any direct receipts from athletic acthities. 
•♦0U8— STUDENT ACnVITIES— Record here any funds realized from student 

0420— TRANSPORTATION FEES— Record in this account all monies Acehred from 
students for transportation to and from Khool on vehicles owned and operated by the 
school. Also, record here money receh«d for transportation to and from school on 
veNcles which are contracted for use by the school. When the school acts as an 
intermediafy and collects money for an outside transportation concern, this account 
should be used to record the receipts from the students. 

0425— CAFETERIA— All money recehred from sales of lunches to students and adults 
should be recorded here. 

0430—RENl^ OR REBATES PROM VENDING MACHINES, TELEPHONES, 
etc. — Record here all monies recehred from vending machines such as Coke, IVpsi, 
Lance, etc. Also, record any refunds recehwd from the telephone company for public 
telephone services in the tmilding. 

0435— SUPPUES AND TEXTBOOKS— Monies recehfed from the sale or rental of 
textbooks, workbooks, gym uniforms and common supplies such as pens, pencils, 
erasers, etc. should be recorded here. 

0440— OTHER— (specify)— Inciufk monies realised from sales or rentals which do 
not fit into any of the stoovt listed accounts. Some examples may be student pictures, 
bumper stickers, etc. 

0500 Series — Transfer fnm Capttal Impnmment Fund 

0545— CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT FUND INCOME— Record here any transfers from 
the capital improvement fund. This accwnt ismta Imdgetedacaxmt on the /htancktl 
statement. It is provided to allow fund transfers as necessary from the capital im« 
provement fund. Expenses from this account are items in the 1700 Series. 

0600 Series— Transfer from Savings 

0610— TRANSFER FROM SAVINGS— Record here any transfers from savings ac- 
counts to the operating fiind. ITiis account is not a bue^ted account on the financial 
statement. 



•The following mb-numben should be used ii tpecifying the cx»ct incomes: 

01— All 07~Un#ua^ 11— Science 

02— Business 08— Math I2—Sod«i Studies 

04— English —Ungual Arts 09— Music 13— Other 

05— Health & P.E. 10— Religion 

**If it is desired, these accounts may be sub-divided and specified. Should this be the case, the following 
sub-mimbers are to be used: 

01— Art 20— Fwensia 40— Orchestra 

05— Student Council 25— DraAa. j 45— Chorus 

09— Music 35— Band ^^-^ 50— Other 

15— Newspapers 
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0700 MM—ExdMi^ rmmH ^ 

0710-^EXCHANGE ACCOUNT— This account is to be used to record all receipts of 
income which aie heM for a specific purpose and which wiH 
expense. The kknthal expense account is Account #2410. An example b money 
collected for a gjtoup purchase of boob from a boolt club. 

MIO-'SCHOLARSHIPS FROM* ENDOWMENT FUND—This account is to be used 
only to record transfers of funds from the Endowment F^ind— for the purpose of 
schdanhips. 



EXPENSES 

This section contains the definitiom of school accounts listed as Expenses in the Omrt 
of Accounts, These definitions are to be used to determine the proper allocation of cash 
expenditures disbursed during the school year. 

1101 Series— Instmction 

Instruction, as a general term for this series of accounts, consists of those activities 
which deal with or aid in the teaching of students or impiove the quality of teaching. 
The activiti^ of the teacher, principal, guidance personnel, and librarian are included 
here. 

1101— REUGIOUS PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL-rCharge to this account any 
salaries paid to religious personnel engaged in teaching, guidance, library, administra- 
tion, etc, 

1103— LAV PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL— Charge to this account any salaries 
paid to lay personnel engaged in teaching, guidance, library, administration, etc. 

1105— SAURIES— SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS— Record in this account any 
salaries paid to teachers who arc substituting for other teachers who are absent from 
duties, 

1107— SALARIE^--TEACHER AIDS— Charge to this account any salaries paid to 
aides or other para-professionals. ^ 

1125— INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS— Record in this account all expenditures for 
consumable and non-consumable instructional materials. Items %vhich should be 
recorded here are expenditures for all departmental supplies M^ich are actually or 
constructively consumed in the teacher-leamii^ process, including freight and car- 
tage on them. Items ^Hhich should be included are books, periodicals, doouncnts, 
pamphlets, photographs, reproductions, pictorial or graphic works, musical scores, 
maps, charts, globes, sound recordings, processed slides, transparencies, films,, 
filmstrips, kinesc(H>es, video tapes and educational omqHtter soft-ware. Also included 
are printed and published instructional materiab as well as portable instructional 
equipment, citable for and to be used by children ami teachers in elementary schoc^. 
The term also includes the following: tests, chalk, paper, test tubes, ink, pencils, 
paints, paint brushes, crayons, chemicals, food for the instructional program, and 
other instructional supplies. Note: The term does not include furniture, non-port^e 
equipment or items normally affixed to the realty or forming a part of the building 
structure. 
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IIZS—GUIDANCE AND TESTING— Record here expenditure for moral, vocational, 
guidance or counseling tests administered to students. Also include expenditures for 
miscellaneous expenses incurred in the guidance and counseling services remkred to 
students. The Diocesan Testmg Program costs^ to be recorded here. 

1132— UBRAiiy BOOKS— Charge to this account expenditures for books set apart 
for reading, studying or reference and which may be borrowed by the students. 

im^UBRARY FERIODiCALS AND NElVSPAPERS-^Charge to this account ex- 
penditures for periddicals and newspapers which are set apart for reading, study or 
reference by the stuoi^ts. 

1135— FAClILTV;LIBkAJlY— This account is to be used to record expenditures for 
professional books, pani^lets, tspa, transparencies, booklets, etc. to be used by the 
staff for professional development. 

1136— UBRARY AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT— Hardware— inchutes movie pro- 
jectors, tape recorders, screens, video tape recorders, computers (CRT), stereos, etc. 

1137— UBRARY AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS— Software—includes ftlmstrips, tapes, 
transparencies, computer software including programs etc. 

1138— LIBRARY OTHER EXPENSE— Record here expenditures for library mate- 
rials, supplies, equipment and other expenses normally associated with the operation 
of a sdwol library. 

1141— AUTO AND TRAVEL EXPENSE— Charge to this account any amounts dis- 
bursed for the expenses of a motor vehicle operated primarily for instrucdonal pur- 
poses. Such vehicles would probabbr be used by instructors, the instructional staff, or 
the administntive staff. 

1146— ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS— All costs incurred for assembly programs should 
be included here. Some examples of these costs are: speakers' fees, travel expenses, etc. 

1148— INSERVICE TRAINING— Charge to this account fees, travel, dues, subscrip- 
tions, memberships, and other expenditures incurred in attending institutes, work- 
shops, faculty meetings, principal's meetings, or other programs of in-service training. 

1 152— RENTAL OF FACIU'HES AND EQUIPMENT— Any expenditures incurred for 
the rental of facilities and equipment used in connection with the instructional 
program should be recorded here. 

1159— OTHER EXPENSES — Charge to this account any expenditures for the in- 
structional program that can not be included in other accounts of this scries. 

1200 Series — AdministratkMi 

The accounts in this series refer to those acUvities which direct, control, or otherwise 
regulate the acthriti^ of the school and are not confined to a subject or narrow phase of 
school acth^ty. 

1203— SALARIES— OFFICE— All salary cosU for secreUries, bookkeepers, and 
other personnel engaged in the general business administration the school shoukl 
be recorded here. Note: This account does not refer to salaries paid to administrators. 
Administration salaries should be recorded in cither Account #1101 or Account 
# 1 103, whichever is appropriate. 

1205— OFFICE MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES— Amounts disbursed for office mate- 
rials and supplies such as caijbon paper, paper clips, office books and stationery, forms 
ordered from printers for use in basic school functions, as well as pens, pencils, 
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typewriter/ibbons, etc. should be recorded here. Diocesan form costs, if any, should be 
recorded here also. 

121S~P0STAGE— Record here amounts disbursed for postage for all basic school 
functions. 

1220~-DUES & SUBSCRIPTIONS— Record, here amounts disbursed for dues and 
fees for menibershi{>s in associations pertaining to the making of policy, or the 
administration of educational or business dSun. N.C.EA membei^ip dues is a 
typical example of a change to this account. <> 

1225— ADMINISTRATIVE PUBUCATIONS & PRINTING— Charge to thU account 
expenditures for publishii^ annual reports, school directories, student han^xwks, 
and other publications. 

1235— LEGAL AND PROFESSIONAL— Chaise to this account amounts paid to 
outside acOHinting or auditii^ firms and attorneys for services rendered. Also record 
here p^rments to other outside iRrms or individuals for professional services rendered 
for management consulting, engineering, finance, personnel or other administrative 
purposes. 

1245— FUND RAISING EXPENSE— Expenses incurred for campaigns for fiinds to be 
used for school q»erat^ purposes should be included here. 

1250— PUBUC RELATIC^ EXPENSE— Charge to this account any expenses in- 
curred in advertising, promotions, recruitment, etc. 

1259— MAINTENANCE CONTRACTS— OFnCE EQUIPMENT— Expenditures for 
maintenance contracts on <Mm equipment should be recorded here. 

1265— VENDING MACHINE EXPENSE— Record here any costs associated with 
stocking or filling vending machines. 

1267— TUITION AND FEE REFUNDS— Record here any tuition or fee refi;nds made 
to students. 

1269— OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE— Record here any other administra- 
tive expense which does not fit any of the other accounts in this series. 

1300 Serief — Opention and <Mafaiteiiaiice of Fadtttks 

Operation of Plant consists of the housekeeping activities concerned with keeping the 
physical plant open and ready.lor use. The term includes cleaning, ' =»ating, lighting, 
cooling, moving furnifure, handling stores, caring for grounds, and other such 
housekeeping acthities as are repeated somewhat regularly on a daih , weekly, 
monthly, or seasonal basis. 

1301— SALARIES— Charge to this account the grosy salaries of plant «nginee», 
custodians, janitors, general utility men, housekeepers, night watchmen, or others 
who care for school buildings and grounds. Note: Do not include fees paid for 
contracted custodial services with maintenance companies. See Account #1359. 

1312— REPAIR AND REPLACEMENT OF EQUIPMENT— Record here the purchase 
of equipment which will last more than one year and has a unit value of less than $30v. 
'Some examples are hand drills, sanders, ladders, etc. The term also includes repair 
parts, paint, small tools used in making repairs, and like items used by school 
employees in operating^and maintaining the plant. 

1324— MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES- Record here expenditures for brooms, mops, 
soap, dusters, electrical fuses, electric light bulbs, cups, waxes, floor strippers, and 
other SAxch custodial supplies used by students and school employees. 
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1328— UPKEEP OF BUIUMNG AND GROUNDS— This account should be charged 
for cipcnditures incurred as a result, (rf providing the land and surroundings with 
necessary or proper maintenance or repair. Upkeep of grounds consist of the following 
kinds of activities: repairing and replacing walks, fences, flagpoles, driveways, sewers 
and irrigatwn ditches and regrading sites, reseeding lawns, replacing shrubs, etc. 
Charge to this account also those activities which provide the buildings with necessary 
or proper maintenance or repairs which do not add tojexisting facilities or extend the 
useful life of the building. As a general guide, if changes or partitions, roof structure, or \ 
walk are not invohred, the expenditures are recorded here. If such changes are \ 
invoked, the expenditures are recorded under Account #1705— Building Im- 
provements, Replacements and Acquisition. Account #1328 also includes eqiendi- 
tu res for the upkeep of buiklinj^ including materials, repair parts and other incklental 
expenses. Upkeep of building consists of the following kinds of acthnties: repainting, 
woodwork, redecorating walls, repairing foundations, repairing doors, windows, 
drapes arid built-in equipment such as Ux^ers, cabinets, wardrobes, Venetian blinds, 
soap and towel dispensers, bulletin boards, and doorchecks. It also includes the 
maintenance of service systems which consists of the repair of such things as boilers, 
radiators and ventilating ducts, electric lighting systems, air conditioning systems or 
units, bells, clocks and intercommunication systems, sewers, toilets, fire plugs, fire 
hoses, fire sprinkler systems, recharging fire extinguishers, fire apparatus and fire* 
escape. Also charge to this account the expenses associated with providing the 
following types of vehicles with necessary or proper maintenance or repair, autos, 
trucks, lawnmowers, tractors, etc. These vehicles and pieces of equipment are those 
associated with the maintenance operation and are not the same as vehicles used by the 
professional staff. 

1350— TELEPHONE— Amounts disbursed for school telephone bills should be rec- 
orded in this account. 

1354— FUEL FOR HEATING —Record here disbursements for fuel oil or natural gas 
used in heating Khool buildings. Schools which are heated with electricity and receive 
separate billing should record the expense here also. 

1355— WATER AND SEWAGE— Charge to this account disbursements for water and 
sewage. 

1355_GAS (other than heat) —Record here the disbursemenU made for gas used for 
other than heating purposes. Gas used for heating hot water should be recorded in this 
account. Note: If the building is also heated by natural gas and separate bills for such 
are not receh'ed, the Account #1354 should be used. 

1357— ELECTRICITY— Record here all electric bills. Note: See Account #1354 if 
separate electric heating bills are received. Otherwise those schools which have 
buildings heated with electricity should record the expense here. 

1359— CONTRACTED JANITORIAL AND MAINTENANCE SERVICES— 
Expenditures made for janitqrial and/or other contracted maintenance services should 
be recorded here. Trash removal and window washing services are also included. 

1360— EQUIPMENT RENTAL— Include here costs associated with the rental of 
non-instructional equipment such as floor sanders, tools, etc. 

1363— OTHER EXPENSE— Include here any maintenance or operational costs 
which cannoi be included in the other accounts of this series. 




1400 Series— FacaHy ReaMencf 

Charge to these accounts alt expenses home by the school in maintaining the faculty 
residence (convent and other Ihing quarters) as a benefit in kind to the faculty. 

1401— SAlARieS— Chan^ to this account the salaries of housekeepers, custodians, 
and other personnel invohred in the upkeep and maintenance of the faculty buikiings. 

1425— MATERIALS AND SUPPUES—Charge to this account all expenditures for 
materials and supplies used in the operation of the faculty residence. 

1428— UPKEEP OF FACULTY RESIDENCE— Charge to this account all costs of any , 
activity which served to provide the faculty residence with necessary and proper 
maintaiance or repair. Also charge to this account the purchase of minor equipment 
items which will last more than one year and have a unit cost of less than $300. 

1448— AUTOMOBILE EXPENSE— E3q)enditures for the operation of automobiles 
used by the members of the faculty residence should be recorded here. 

1454— UTILITIES AND FUEL— Charge to this account the amounts disbursed for 
utilities and fuel incurred for the faculty residence. 

1456 — TELEPHONE— Expenditures for telephone expenses incurred by the faculty 
residence shcHild be recorded here. 

1459_OTHER FACULTY RESIDENCE EXPENSE— (specify) Record here any other 
faculty residence expenses which do not fit into other classifications in this series. 

1500 Series— Fixed Ch«ges 

Fixed charges are expenditures qi a generally recurrent nature which are not readily 
allocated to other expenditure accounts. 

1531— DIOCESAN SELF-INSURANCE— Record here expenditures for property and 
liability insurance which is part of the Diocesan Self-Insurance Program. 

1532— DIOCESAN DISABIUTY INSUR/iNCE— LAY PERSONNEL— Record here 
payments made to cover the disability insurance for salaried lay personnel. 

1533— DIOCESAN DISABILITY INSURANCE— RELIGIOUS PERSONNEL— 
Record here payments made to cover the disability insurance for salaried religious 
personnel, if included in the insurance program. 

1534— DIOCESAN L\Y RETIREMENT— Record here the school s contribution to- 
ward the Lay Retirement Fund. 

1535— DIOCESAN PRIESTS' RETIREMENT— Record here the school's contribu- 
tion toward the Diocesan Priest's Retirement Fund. 

1536— DIOCESAN HEALTH INSURANCE— LAY PERSONNEL— Record here any 
contributions made by the school toward the health and life insurance for lay person- 
nel. 

1537— DIOCESAN HEALTH INSURANCE— REUGIOUS PERSONNEL— Record 
here any contributions made by the school toward the health insurance for religious 
personnel. 

1538— RELIGIOUS RETIREMENT PLANS— Record here any contribution made by 
the school toward retirement programs for religious personnel. 

1539— UNEMPLOYMENT RESERVE— Charge to this account any payments made 
by the school to reimburse the Diocese for expenses incurred as a result of the payment 
of unemployment claims of former employees. 
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1541 —SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES— SCHOOL'S SHARE— Expenditures for F.I.C A 
as the school's share of social security taxa for employees of the school. 

1560— OTHER— Record here any other fixed charges which do not fit into otfl^ 
catei^es in this account series, 

1600 ScflM— Htidlh SmkM 

Under this account are recorded expenditures for all health services for students and 
the a<faninistration of health sendees. Health services are activities which do not 
involve direct instruction or teaching. / 

1601— SALARIES (PROFESSIONAL AND^ TECHNICAL)— Salaries of all profes> 
sional personnel employed by the school ^and furnishing the services described above. 
Examine: Schod Nurse. 

1605— MEDICAL SUPPLIES— Char((e to this account the cost of all medical supplies 
purchased by the school for the (^r^on of the health services. Include here the costs 
of bandit, splints, ice packs, etc^ Also, include the cost of any forms used by tfie 
clinic. 

1610— OTHER EXPENSES— (Please specify)— Include in this account any other 
expense for health services which do not fit into either of the two accounts listed above. 

1700 Series— Capital Ootlay— Iminrnments, Refilacement«, New and AdfKtkms 

Capital Outlay— Imprwermnts: those expenditures x^ich result in the alterations of 
or additions to a capital or fixed asset. 

Capital Outlay —Replacenmtts: those expenditures vi^ich result in the purchase of an 
item to replace an item already owned 1^ the school. 

Capital Outlay —New arui Additions: those expenditures which result in the acquisi- 
tion of and additions to fixed assets. They are expenditures for land, buildings, 
improvement of grounds or site, construction of buildings, additions to buildings, 
remodeling of buildings and the purchase of initial or additional furniture, fixtures and 
equipment associated with the construction or expansion. 

1701— L\ND IMPROVEMENTS AND ACQUISITIONS— Expenditures for the im- 
provement of new and old sites and adjacent ways, consisting of such work as: grading, 
landscaping, seedir^ and planting of shrubs and trees; constructing new sidewalks, 
roadways, retaining walls, sewers and storm draim and installing hydrants; original 
surfacing and soil treatment (A athletic fields and tennis courts, furnishing and 
installing for the first time fixed playground apparatus, flagpoles, gateways, fences and 
the underground storage tanks which are not parts of building service systems and 
demolition work. Also include in this account the cost of real property, land, which is 
designated for school use. The cost of the land would include purchase price plus 
commissions, title fees, and other fees involved in the purchase of the land. 

1705— BUILDING IMPROVEMENTS, REPUCEMENTS AND ACQUISITION— 
Include here any substantial repairs, alterations or changes that extend the useful life 
of the building or change the facilities to make them more useful or desirable. Include 
payments for repairs, fire losses, water or storm damages, even when covered by 
insurance. Include expenditures for major permanent structural alterations and addi- 
tional installation of heating and ventilation systems, electrical systems, plumbing 
systems, fire protection systems, and other service systems in existing buildings. 
Remodeling or improvements of buildings usually takes place within the existing floor 
area. 'Hie purchase cost of an existing building (not the a>sociated land) or construc- 
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Uon of a new building or an addmon or a<kl-on to VI oM buU<y(^ such 
would increase the square footage ofthc building is also to be recorded here. Construc- 
tion costs for buildii^ and additiom consists of aU expenditures for general construe- 
tion, advertisements for contracts, payments on contracts for construction, installa- 
tion of phui^iHiig, heating, lii^iting, air comytioning, veirtilation and electrical sys- 
tems, built-in lockm, and other equipment built into buildi^ 
tural and engineering service costs, ^galscnrice expenses and travel eiqjenses incurred 
in connection with construction of buildings or additions to buMn^. 

1710— FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT— Under this account are recorded expendi- 
tures for the purchase of initial and additional furniture and equipment items. These 
items are not integral parts of the building service. However, they are intended for use 
by the school in its coiKhict, operation and maintenance. These items are expected to 
last more than one year with reasonable care. Some examples are desks, chairs, 
bookcases, typewriters, business machines, file cabinets, refrigerators, Kience labora- 
tory apparatus, musical instruments, library furniture, and motor vehicles. Public 
address systems would be included as well. 

1800 Series— Citfeletia 

This account series is to be used to record the expenses incurred as a part of the m>rmal 
operation of the scliool food program. Since the schools which operate federal lunch 
programs are required to maintain separate sets of books from school operations, these 
schools are not required to use these accounts, except for budget and financial 
statement reporting. Schools which do not participate in the federal lunch program 
but operate a cafeteria must use the accounts in this series for both accountii^ 
purposes as well as financial reporting. 

1801 — SALARIES — Record here all satatries paid to those personnel who are associ- 



1805— FOOD AND SUPPUES— This actoimt is to be used to record the purchase of 
food, milk and supplies associated with tl^e deration of the cafeteria. 

1810— MISCELLANEOUS— Record here the "expenses related to the purchases of 
items and services which do not fit the other accounts of this series. 

1900 Seri^'— Ddrt Service 

These iKCOunts cover expenditures for the retirement of debt and <»r.penditures for the 
interest of debt, including principal and interest on current loans. 

1901— INTEREST ON LOANS— Expenditures for interest on Diocesan or bank loans, 
mortgt^es, and other interest payments should be recorded in this account. 

1905— PRINCIPAL ON LOANS— Expenditures for principal on mortgages, Diocesan 
loans, bank loans, and all other principal payments. 

200 Scries- Pupil Transportation Services 

These accounts are to be used to cover the expenses normally associated with the 
conveyance of pupils to and from school activities, either between home and school or 
for curricular acth^ties. 

2001 — SALARIES— The salaries of supervisors of transportation, drivers of vehicles, 
bookkeepers, mechanics, and others concerned directly with the transportation func- 
tion are to be recorded here. 

2002— FUEL, OIL AND GREASE— Net expenditures of these items should be re- 
corded here. 
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2003— TIRES, TUBES AND BATTERIES— Expenditures for tire$, tubes and hattery 
repkKrements siKJuld be recotded here. If tires are rented under contract, expenditures 
for such rental are also recorded here. 

2004— VEHICLE SERVICE AND REPAIR— Expenditures for servicing and repairii^ 
vehicles used in the (Mipil trartfportation inrogrun ^KMild be recorded here. 

2005— INSURANCE AND UCEF^ES^Expenditur^ for public liability, property 
damage, medical care, collision, fire and theft insurance should be recorded here IT 
insurance is throu^ a company other than the IKocesan Self-Insurance Program. If 
the buses are insured throu^ the Selfylnsurance Program, the e]q)enses sliouid be 
recorded under Account #1531. Bus iicenseis should be recorded under Account 
#2005 also. 

2006— RENTAL OF FACIUTIES AND EQUIPMENT- Expenses for renting ^lities 
such as garages, and equipment such as air compressors, jacks, etc. shmi Id be recorded 
here. 

2020— CONTRACTED PUPIL TRANSPORTATION— Expenditures to owners who 
opente school tmses and small vehicle to transport pupils d^ould be recorded here. 
Tliis account should be used in those situations where pupils are being transported to 
and from school in non-school owned equipment. 

2025— CONTRACTED MAINTENANCE— Expenditures for contracted service for the 
maintenance of pupil transportation vehicles and equipment should be recorded here. 

2030— OTHER CONTRACTED SERVICE— Expenditures for all other contracted 
services incurred for pupil transportation should be recorded here. 

2035— OTHER EXPENSE (specify) —Use this account to record any other expense 
incurred with pupil transportation which does not fit in the above accounts. 

2100 Series— Athletks 

2130— ATHLETIC EXPENSES— Record here all costs associated with the operation 
of any athletic events under the direct financial control of the school. 

2200 Series— Student Activities 

This series of accounts is for use when the student acthnties are under the direct 
financial control of the school, but are financed wholly or partly by revenue produced 
by the actmties. ^ 

*2201— STUDENT ACTIVITY EXPENSE— Include here all expenses for drama, 
forensics, newspaper, student council, band, etc. 

2205— OTHER EXPENSES— Use the account for expenses not covered in the other 
account of this series. 

2300 Scries— SappHes and Textbooks for Resale 

This account series is to be used when materials are purchased for resale or rental to 
students and such transactions are under the financial control of the school. 

•If it is desired, student activities may be further defined by using the following sub-numbers: 
01— Art 15— Newspapers 35— Band 

05— Student Council 25— Class plays 50— Other (specify) 

09— Music 



2301— SUPPUES AND TEXTBOOKS— Charge to this account any supplies or books 
purchased for resale or rental to students. Such items are pencils, paper, notebooks, 
textbook^, school imi^ objects and publications bought for resale or rental. 
2305— OTHER EJOTOSES— Record here the costs of other expenses which do not (H 
into Account #2301. Some examples of these expenses are expenses incurred in the 
purchase of student pictures, class pictures, school uniforms, etc. If the school acts as 
the intermediary and receh^ NWng directly from the companies invohred. 

2400 Series— Excki^ FMds 

2410— EXCHANGE ACCOUNT— This account is to be used to record the disburse- 
ment of funds for special purposes and which is matched by dst identical revenue. The 
identical revemie account is Account #0710. 

2500 Series— Tramsfer to Savings 

2510— TRANSFER TO SAVINGS— This account is to be used to record the transfer of 
funds to savings acrounts. 

2600 Series— TraasliR' to Capttal lavraveneat Fund 

2610— TRANSFER TO CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT FUND— Record here any deposits 
made toward the Capital Improvement Fund. The monthly figure shall be one-twelflh 
of 2% of the school's annual operating budget. At the close of the fiscal year, a total of 
2% of the annual <^>crating budget shall be expensed to thb account. 

2700 Scries—Tnuwfcr to Eadeinaeiit Pnod 

2710— TRANSFER TO ENDOWMENT FUND— This account is to be used only for the 
purpose of recording transfers into the Endowment Fund from the Operating Fund. 



SPECIAL FUND ACCOUNTS 

The accounts which follow are separate from the Operating Fund Accounts. They are 
for special purposes. There are no account numbers in special funds. 

SAVINGS FUND ACCOUNTS 

This series of accounts is to be used only within the Savings Fund. It is separate from 
the Operating Fund. Items to be found within the Savings Fund include savings 
accounts, certificates of deposit, stock certificates and the like. Regular checking 
account interest is not to be included since this is part of the Operating Fund and is 
recorded there. Although the Savings Fund is separate from operations, the income 
and the expej^ are to be treated in the same fashion as in the Operating Fund: income 
is to be recorded as such and expenses are to be treated as such. 

Rtcdpts: 

Trunskn from The Operating fWKf— Record here any transfer made to the Savings 
Fund from the Operating Fund. 

Income (Interest)— Record here the earnings of the Savings Fund. These earnings will 
usually be in the form of interest or dhridends paid on the principal amount of savings 
accounts, certificates of deposit, mutual funds, holdings of stocks, etc. 

SO 
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TntmkntoThiOptnttinfffMorto Tht Emktwnmit fUnd—Vse this account to 
record transfers of funds from the Saving Fund to the Operating Fund or to the 
Endowment Fund. 



CAmAi mFwmMEmnjHDAccoutm 

This series of accounts is to be used only within the Capital Improvement Fund. It b 
separate from the Operating Fund. Certificates of depc«it, savings accounts, mutual 
funds, etc. may be methods to earn interest (MI the Capital Improvement Funds. These 
earnings are to be recorded in the Capital Improvement Fund Accounts. Althou^ 
separate from the Operating Fund, the income and the expenses are to be treated hi the 
same ^ion as in the Operating Fund: income is to be treated as such and expenses are 
to be treated as such. 

iUce^: 

Tnms/iar§ from The OpemUng fUnd—Rtcord here any transfers made to the Capital 
Improvement Fund from the Operating Fund. 

Principal Donations — Record here any donations made by individuals, groups of 
indhriduals, corporations, etc. to the Capital Improvement Fund. 

htcame (Interest)— Record in this account the earnings of the Capital Improvement 
Fund. These earnings will usually be in the form of interest or (fividends paid on the 
principal amolint of certificates of deposit, savings accounts, or mutual hinds held by 
the Capital Improvement Fund. 

Expeadtom: 

Transfers to The Operating Fund— \}k this account to record transfers of fiinds from 
the Capital Improvement Fund to the Operating Fund. These transfers are to be for the 
purpose of expensing items in Account #1701 or Account #1705 in tiie Operating 
Fund only. 

ImmtmerU Expenses — This acccHint Is to be used to record any expenses associated 
with investment of capital improvement funds. Any investment of stockbroker's fees 
would be included. 



ENDOWMENT FUND ACCOUNTS 

This series <rf accounts is to be used only within the Endowment Fund. The purpose of 
the Endowment Fund b to provide Scholarships to stucknts. Endowment funds differ 
from a regular Scholar hip Fund in that the principal b never allowed to be used for 
scholarship or any othei purposes, only the income earned on the endowment funds 
may be used. 

« 

Receipts: 

Principal Donations— hdd\i\ox\s to the principal of the Endowment Fund are to be 
made to this account. This is added to the Fund's balance, which is never expemied. 
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Edntiitgs ott Thg EndownMrtt Pthtcipiil — Interest, dividends and otfwr types of 
eamingi of the Endowment Fund are to be recorded here. 

Tnattfm /ivm gnwft^pi or Tht Ofmvtinif FUnd —Record here any transfers made to 
the Endowment Fund from Saving or tfie Operating Fund. 

Eapin i il M i ii; 

Sck>lar$hif>t Paid to Tht Opmiting #WNf— Record here all transfers of available 
earned funds to the Operating Fund for the purpose of student scholarships. 

hamtnmd ^^Mmcs—This account b to be used to record any expenses associated 
with the investment of Endowment Funds. Any investment or stockbroken' fees would 
be included. 



FINANCIAL STATEMENT ACCRUAL ACCOUNTS 

Hie purpose of the accounts in this series is to provide the school with a more accurate 
method of recognizii^ both income and eiqpenses in the proper year. These accounts 
shiHitd only be used for reporting purposes on the Annual Budget and Financial 
Statement at the close oi the fucal year. 

ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 

Accounts ReceivtMe—for Tuitkm Owed — Record in this account the total amount of 
outstanding tuition for the school year just ended. 

Accounts RecebHMe—tm Fees Ouwof— Record in this account the total amount of 
outstanding fees for the school year just ended. 

Accounts Receivable —for Parish Subsidies or Assessments Owed — Record in this 
account any outstanding Parish subsidies or assessments for the school year just 
ended. 

Accounts Receivable— Mier — Record in this account the total amounts of monies 
due to the school at the close of the fiscal year from sources which are not specified in 
the other accounts of this series. 

ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 

Accounts Pauable—Sataries— Record in this account the dollar amount of any 
salaries the school is obligated to pay and is associated with the school year just endii^. 
This account will be actwe with teachers who are on a tweh^e (12) month contract and 
will receive pay checks durii^ the months of July and August. 

Accounts Payable — TextbooktfnstructUmal Materials — Record in this account the 
dollar amount of outstanding bills the school has for textbooks or instructional 
materials. 

Accounts Payable— Other —Record in this account the dollar amount of outstanding 
bills the school has in areas not specified in the other accounts of this series. 
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Appendix B 



Ekmentuy 
Sdmrf Annual 

Fhumda! Report 



SCHOOL 
CITY 



A DATE 



PRINCIPAL 



ACADEMIC 



TOTAL SUBSIDY FROM PARISHES: 
(List Parish and Amount) 




TOTAL OPERATING COSTS (FROM UNE 32. PC. 49) 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS 

COST PER PUPIL 

TOTAL SCHOOL INDEBTEDNESS 



$ 
$ 



Signature of Person Preparii^ Report: 
Signature of Person Approving Report: 

PARISH SCHOOLS: 



(Principal) 



(Pastor— Parish School) 



Finance Committee Chairman (Alt Schools) 



REGIONAL SCHOOLS: 



School Board Chairman (Regional Schools) 



PLEASE RETURN ONE (1) COPY OF THIS REPORT TO: OFFICE OF CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS BY: July 31. 19xx. RETAIN ONE (1) COPY FOR OFFICE FILES. 
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Soiom raiiiicai Kep 


ofc Form— liw 




try wiAiiivui 






• 


ADDRESS 






DATE. 


■• 


SCHOOL— 














(1) 


m 




(4» 


(5) 


SCHOOL INCOME 


1964-^ 
Acttud 


1964^ 
Plan 


VARIANCE 
toPtsi) 


Plan 


$ Amount Ilk: rt>ae/ 
84^ActMirf 















»ieO Scries— Tuition 

(Noie individual ntttsm pff- S2) 

0100— In Paruh Tuition 

0162— Out of Parish Tuition 

(Tuition From Students in 
other Parishes) 

0135— Kindergarten Tuition 

0136— Pre-School Tuition 

0140— Prior Years' Tuition 

0150— Other Tuition 

0160— Contingency for 

uncollectible Tuition 

1. TOTAL All Items Minus Acct. #0160 

0200 Series— 
Subsidies/ AssessmenU/ 
S|»edal Funds 

0210— Parish Subsidy (applicable to 
parish schools) 

0220— Parish Assessments 
(applicable to regional 
schools) 

0230— Special Regional Funding 
0240— Special Funds From Diocese 
0250— Other 

2. TOTAL 

0300 Series— Third Source Income 

0310— Receipts From Home/School 
Association 

0315— Bingo 

0320— Donations, Gifts, Bequests 
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ill <») (3) (4) (5) 



ActMl 


1904^ 
Plan 


VAiOANCE 
toPhn) 


lf0S-M 
PUn 


1^ ^^flMMBOt fl^f faftOPdHMI^ 

8448 AM 






(OLtmDmQilIt 







0321 —Donations of Equipmefit and 
Supplies 

0325— Special Planned Fund 
Raising Events (school 
sponsored) 



0330— Foundations and CnmU ^ . 

0340— Rent Prom Housing For 

Religious 

0345— Rent From Use of School 

^Facilities . 

0350 — Income Earned on Operating ^ 
Bank Accounts _ . 

0355— Insurance Proceeds and 

Rebates . 

0360-~Other Receipts __ 

3. TOTAL 

0400 Series — Fees/Sales/Student 
Activities 

0410~Regi$tration Fees . 

0415— Curriculum Fees . ... _ . 

0417— Athletics 

0418— Student Activities . _ _ ^ _ 

0425— Cafeteria .-. .... . 

0430— Rents or Rebates from 

Vending Machines. ^ 
/- telephones, etc. _ 

0435— Sale of Supplies and 

Textbooks for Resale _ _ __ _ 

4. 0440— Other 

TOTAL 

Pupil Transportation Services 

5. 0420— Transportation Fees 



tt 
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(» ffl (3) (4) (5) 







VAKIANCe 




t AllMWIIll till II Ml/ 


1964^ 


1SS4'"^$ 




1985-96 


(Ocanmt) iron 


Actuil 


PIm 


toPfan) 


Plan 


84^AclMl 













0500 Series — Tnuttier Prom CafMtal 
im(wwtm<nt Fund 

6. 0S45-^Transfer Prom Capital 

Improvement Fund 

0600 Serie*— Tra»Mf«r From Savings 

7. OeiO'-Tnuufer From Savings 

0700 Scrie^^-JExchange Fumb 

8. 0710— Exchange Account 

0800 Series— Scholarshipft Flrom 
Endowment Fund 

9. 0810— Scholarships From 

Endowment 



10. TOTAL School Income — 
Lines 1 through 4 

11, Pupil Transportation ~ Line 5 

12, TOTAL Income — 
Add Lines 10 and 11 

13. GRAND TOTAL: All Income — 
Add Unes 6, 7, 8. 9 & 12 



EXPENSES 

01 too Series — Instruction 

1101— Salaries — Rclig. Prof. 

Personnel . . . , . 

1 103 — Salaries — Lay Prof. 

Personnel .. 

1 105 — Salaries — Substitute 

Teachers 

1107--Salarie$— Teachers Aides - — 

1122— Textbooks 

1125— Instructional Materials — — - - 

1129— Guidance and Testing 
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1132— Ubrary Books 

U34~ Library Penodkais and 
Newspapers 

1135— Faculty library 

1 136 — Library Audio-Visual 
Equipment 

1 137— Library Audio-Visual Aids 
(Software) 

1138— library Other Expenses 

1141— Auto and Travel Expenses 

1146— Assembly Programs 

1148— In-Service Training 

41S2— Rental of FacilKies and 
Equipment ^ 

1159~Oth<r Expenses 

14. TOTAL 

1200 Series— Administration 

1203— Salaries— Office Staff 

1205— Office Materials & Supplies 

1215— Postage 

1220— Dues ^ Subscriptions 

1225— Admin. Publications and 
Print 

1235— Legal and Professional 
1245— Fund Raising Expense 
1250— Public Relations Expense 
1259— Maint. Contr.— Off. Equip. 
1265— Vending Machii^ Expense 
1267— Tuition and Fee Refunds 
1269— Other Admin. Expense 

15. TOTAL 



(1) 

196445 
Actual 



(2) m ' (4) (5) 

VARIANCE SAnMHtntorincraase/ 

196445 fwiVt^ 198S46 (Pcmif ) fnm 

Pim to Plan) Plan 844SActoal 



C0L2t 



(OoL4 
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51 



m.„ (2) (3) (4) (S) 

VARIANCE $ Amount (rf Inowe/ 
1964-85 19M-S5 niv(Uitl«v 1985^ (Decveace) (rota 
Actual Pton to Plan) Pton 84-85 Actual 

^^^^ (Cbl.Jmtm sCti f .2i ( Col. 4 mbm Col. U 

1300 Series Operation and 
Huintenance of Facilities 

1301— Salaries — — 

1312— Repair and Replacement of 

Equipment - - — ~ 

1324— Materials and Supplies - - - - - - — 

1328— Upkeep of Buildings and 

Grounds - - 

1350— Telephone - - - — 

1354~Fuel for Heating - 

1355— Water and Sewage - - — 

1356 Gas (Other than heat) _ — - , - — - 

1357— Electricity - - — 

1359 Contracted Janitorial & 

Maint. Services - - - - - — — — 

1360— Equipment Rental - — - — 

1363 -Other Expenses - - — , — - 

16, TOTAL j: 

1500 Series — Fixed Charges 

1531 — Diocesan Self-Insurance — - — - 

1532— Dioc. Disability Ins —Lay - - — - - — 

1533 - Dioc. Disability Ins. — Rel. -- - -- 

1534 — Diocesan Lay Retirement - - - - - - 

1535 — Dioc. Priest's Retirement — 

1536— Dioc. Health & Life 

Insurance — Lay — - 

1537 — Dioc. Health Insurance- 
Religious 

1539— Unemployment Reserve — - - — - - 

1 54 1 — Soc . Sec . Taxes ~ Schools* 
Share 

1560— Other - - ---- 
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1994495 
Actual 



1964-85 
PUn 



VARIANCE 
P«v(Uni8v 
toPUnI 



- ilL. 

1985-86 
PUn 



(5) 



(Col. 1 minus Cot. 2f 



$ Amount of incruM/ 
(Decms«) from 

8 4~8SActttal 

(Col. imbmsCol. V 



1600 Series — Health Services 

I60I~Salaries— Prof. & Technical 
1605— Medical Supplies 
1610— Other Expenses 

18. TOTAL 

1700 Series — Capital Outlay — 
Improvements, Replacements, New 
& Additions 

1701 — Land Improvements & 
Acquisitions 

1705— Building Improvements, 

Replacements & Acquisition 

17 10- -Furniture & Equipment 

19. TOTAL 

1800 Series — Cafeteria 
1801— Salaries 
1805 — Food and Supplies 
18 1 0 — Miscellaneous 

20. TOTAL 

1900 Series— Athletics 
1901 — Interest On I^oans 
1905— Principal On Loans 

21. TOTAL 

2100 Series— Athletics 
2130- Athletic Expense 

22. TOTAL 

2200 Series — Student Activities 

2201 — Student A .tivity Expense 
2205— Other Expenses 

23. TOTAL 
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2300 Series — Supplies & Textbooks 
for Resale 

2301— Supplies & Textbooks 
2305 -Other Expenses 

24. TOTAL 

25. 24 10— Exchange Account 

2500 Scries — Transfer to Savings 
Account 

26. 2510— Transfer to Savings 

2600 Series — Transfer to Capital 
Improvement Fund 

27. 2610— Transfer to Capital 

Improvement Fund 

2700 Series — Transfer to 
Endowment Fund 

28. 2710~Transfer to Endowment Fund 



1984^5 
Actual 



_ i2> 

1964-85 
Plan 



(3)__ 

VARIANCE 
F>v(Un£»r 
to Plan) 



. J4) J5) 

$ Amount of Increase/ 
1965^ (Dectcasc) from 
Plan 84-85ActuaI 



1 minus Cot. 2 } 



(Qui. 4 mhms Col. It 



29. TOTAL School Expenses: 
Add Lines 14 through 24 

30. f*upil Transportation: 
Add TOTAL from page 51 

31. Faculty Residence Expenses: 
Add TOTAL from page 51 

32. TOTAL Expenses: 
Add Lines 29, 30, & 31 

33. GRAND TOTAL: All Expenses 
Add Lines 25. 26, 28 & 32 
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BAMNCE STATEM EBrr 
OPERATING FUmS—(Cash) 

1. Balance on hand, July 1, 1984 $ 

2. Total FUcome Oine 13) * $ 

3. Add tine 1 and line 2 and enter total here $ 

4. Grand Total Expenses (line 33) $ 

5. Subtract line 4 from line 3 for balance on hand (as of June 3^ 1985) $ 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE— (as of June 30, 1985) 

1; Accounts Receivable — For Tuition $ 

2. Accounts Receivable — For Fees $ 

3. Accounts Receivable — For Parish Subsidies or Assessments $ 

4. Accounts Receivable — Other $ 

5. Total Accounts Receh^able as of June 30, 1985 

ACCOUNTS PAYABLE— (v45 ofJm 30, 1985) 

1., Accounts Payable — For Salaries $ 

2. Accounts Payable— For Textbooks/Instructional Materials $ 

3. Accounts Payable— Other $ 

4. Total Accounts Payable as of June 30, 1985 



COST PER PUPIL INFORIMATION 

1. Total Expenses (from line 32) $ 

2. Add Total Accounts Payable as of June 30, 1985 $ 

3. Accrual Basis Total Expenditures $ 

To calculate cost per pupil: divide line 3 above by total number of students enrolled as of the end of the school year. Enter 
calculated figures as shown in chart below: 



COST PER PUPIL— 1983-M COST PER PUPIL— 19S4-85 Variance = (liKreasc> Decrease beTvwjen 83-»4 &^»«-85 

$ $ - $ 



^ CAPITAL 

BALANCE STATEMENT savings accoijnt improvement fund 

1. Beginning Balance $ $ 

2. Income (interest) $ $ . 

3. Transfers In $ $ . 

4. Total Available ' $ $ 

5: Transfers Out I $ $ .. 

6. Ending Balance. June. 30, 19xx $ $ 
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ElVDOWNENT FUND STATENEBUT 

L Beginning Balance as of June 1, 19xx 

2. Principal Donations 

3. Earnings 

4. Transfers In 

5. Total Available 

6. Scholarships Paid 

7. Ending Balance as of June 30, 19xx' (never less than the totals of 

lines 1, 2 and 4.) 

D^TAOS ON SELECTED ACCOUNTS 



\ 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 



(5) 



1964-85 
Actual 



19S4^ 
Pten 



Fav (Unfav) 
man 



1965^ 
Plan 



Cot. 2 minus Col. J 



$ Amount «( IncreaM/ 
(Deovaie) firom 
^4jS Act ual 

Col. I mbm$ Col. 4 



Faculty Residence Expenses 

1401— a. Salaries 
1425— b. Materials antf Supplies 
1428 — c. Upkeep of Faculty Residence 
** 1443 __d. Automobile Expense 
1454— e. Utilities and Fuel 
1456__f. Telephone 
1459— g. Other Fac. Res. Expenses 
TOTAL of: a through g 

Pupil Transportation Service 

2001 — a. Salaries 

2002— b.' Fuel, Oil & Grease 

2003— c. Tires. Tubes & Batteries 

2004— d. Vehicle Service & Repair 

2005— e. Insurance & License 

2006— f. Rental of Facilities & Equipment 
2020 — g. Contracted Pupil Trans. 
2025— h. Contracted Maintenance 
2030— i. Other Contracted Service 
2035- j. Other Expenses 

TOTAL of: a through j 

o 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TUITION RATE INFOiUfATION 

(Gwe Rates Per Pupil) 

Actittl 1984^ Tumon Ratc« Project 1965^ Tuttion RaUi 



Pre-School 1 $ $ „ _ 

2 $ $ 

3 $ $ : 

4 $_ $ 

5 or more $ $ - 

Kinder^rten 1 $ . _ $ 

2 $ $- 

3 $ $ 

4 $ 

5 or more $ $ 

Parishioners 1 $ $ 

2 $ $ 

3 $ - , $ ^— 

4 $ $-.-._ 

5 or more $ $ . - 

Non-Parishioners 1 $ $ 

2 $ . $ . 

3 $ $ 

4 $ _ $ . . 

5 or more $ $ 
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APPENDiX: SCHOOL STATISTICS 



(!l (Z) (3) (4) (5) 



$ Amount of InorcMc/ 
1964-85 1984-85 Fiv(Uiifov| 1985-86 (Decrease) froiB 

ActM«l PUin toPbn PUn 84-85Actiul 



^ . - - - — - - f^-ii**^Col. I Col, t mkm Col. 4 

Total School Enrollment - - - 

A, Please explain school and faculty residence individual eitpenses over $1,000, (Actual 1984-85) 



B. Do you foresee any difficulty in meeting your school financial budget in the coming year? ( ) Yes ( ) No 
If'YES", please explain: _ . . 



(Signature of Pastor— Parish School) 
(Signature of Principal) 

(Signature of School Board Chairman. Regional School) 

(Date) 
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Expenses 

Smnple Calendar 
1984^ 



Total Bwlgct 

INSTRUCTIONAL SAIARIES 

a. Lay teachers & lay principal $98,738 

b. Rdtgious tei^rs & prin 10,496 

c. Substitute* 1300 

d. Sodal Security 7,790 

1^ En4>kvfncnt Benefit Program 7,300 

f. Unemployment Compensation i;: 

TOTALa,b,c,d,e,f 125,624 

INSTRUCTION OTHER 

a. Textbooks & Workbooks— Secular 7,000 

b. Textbooks & Workbooks— Religious 2,500 

c. Library Books & Supplies 1»500 

d. Teaching Supplies & AV 3,800 

e. OflRce Suf^Iies & Expense IJOO 

TOTALa,b,c,d,e 16,500 

OPERATIONS SALARIES 

a. Custodian 7,764 

b. Office Staff _ _._M«0 

TOTAL a. b 16,244 

OPERATIONS OTHER 

a. Fuel 15.000 

b. Other UtiliUes 7,000 

c. Custodial Supplies 1»700 

d. Custodial Services 3,000 

TOTALa,b,c,d 26,700 

MAINTENANCE 

a. Building Repairs 1*500 

b. Scheduled Maintenance 3,000 

c. Repair/Repl. of Fum., Equip 1>0 00 

TOTAL a. b, c 5,500 

FIXED CHARGES 

"a. Property Insurance 3,000 

b. Pupil Insurance 200 

c. Teacher Inservice 900 

d. Other Fixed Costs _ 1300 

TOTAL a, b, c, d 5,400 

STUDENT SERVICES 

a. Cafeteria— Milk 4,000 

b. Extracurricular Activities 800 

c. Other— Miscellaneous 1>200 

TOTALa.b.c ^.000 

TOTAL SCHOOL EXPENSES $201 ,968 

CONVENT— Auto 334 

—Reimbursement to Parish 6.66 6 

TOTAL CONVENT EXPENSES 7,000 

TOTAL EXPENSES SCHOOL & CONVENT $2^968 
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July 






Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mv. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


8,714 


8,714 


8,131 


8,131 


8,131 


8,131 


8,131 


• 8,131 


8,131 


8,131 


8,131 


8,131 


833 


833 


883 


883 


883 


883 


883 


88S 


883 


883 


883 


883 






100 


100 


200 


200 


300 


200 


100 


50 


50 




691 


691 


639 


639 


645 


645 


652 


645 


639 


636 


636 


632 


608 


608 


609 


608 


608 


609 


608 


608 


609 


608 


608 


609 


10,846 


10,846 


10.362 


10361 


10,467 


10,468 


10,574 


10.467 


10362 


10308 


10,308 


loiss 



400 
400 



5,500 
1,500 
1,000 
1,500 
400 

9,900 



1,000 
1,000 

1.500 
300 

3,800 



500 
500 



1,000 



300 
200 

500 



500 

200 
700 



200 



200 



897 897 597 597 597 597 597 597 597 597 

707 707 706 _ 707 707 706 707 707 706 707 

1,604 1,604 1.303 ^ 1,304 1.304 1,303 1.304 1.304 1.303 1.304 



597 
707 

1,304 



597 
_ 706 

1,303 



400 


400 


600 


600 


200 


300 




400 


190 


190 


910 


190 


790 


890 


1.510 


1.190 




300 


300 


300 




300 


500 


200 




600 


800 


500 








200 






500 






500 




200 




500 


500 


400 






400 


400 






200 








600 


400 


13,240 


14,840 


24,975 


17.955 






33 


33 


555 


555 


555 


555 


555 


555 


588 


588 


13,795 


15,395 


25,563 


18^543 



600 
500 
190 

1,290 



3,000 

Xooo 



400 

~ 4 00 

17,461 

33 
555 

' 588 



2,000 
600 

190 
2,790 



— 3.000 

— * — 

i 

— 300 

— 3.300 



400 
200 

600 

18,461 

33 

_ 555 

" 588 



4.000 
700 

190 
4.890 



18,049 19,049 



400 

400 

17,668 

33 
555 

"588 
18,256 



4,000 
700 

190 
4,890 



— 300 



300 



400 
400 

400 

200 
600 

17,961 

33 
555 

588 
18,549 



3,000 
600 

190 
3.790 



400 

400 

16.555 

33 
555 

' 588 
17,143 



2,000 
600 
300 
190 

3,090 
300 



— 300 



300 
300 

400 
200 



600 

190 
790 



400 



60p^ 400 
I6,\(k 12,802 



33 
.555 

588 



33 
555 
588 



600 

190 
790 



16,690 13,390 



400 

200 
1,000 

1600 

13,948 

37 

598 
14,546 
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In^lim^ '" " _ ToUl BttdgM 

Santpk Calendar tuition 

IQS^AJIK *• P>"»hioners $54,585 

IZ/O^-OD 5 Nwi.Parwhion«fs 7.060 

c. Non-CathoUcs 36.505 

(Estiimted Delinquency) (4>900) 

TOTALa,b.c 93.250 

ASSESSMENT FROM PARISHES 

OF NON-PARISHIONERS 4,000 

FEES 300 

GIFTS. ENDOWMENTS 9,726 

SUBSIDY FROM PARISH 72.924 

OTHER INCOME 

a. Cafeteria— Milk 4,000 

b. Collection Drives-School — 

c. Parent/Student Fund Raising 22,500 

d. Other Source* 2,500 

TOTALa,b,c,d 29,000 

CATHOLIC SCHOOLS COLLECTION GRANT — 

TOTAL SCHOOL INCOME $209.200 



CdSll Flow Beginning Balance $ 4,960 

Sample Calendar total income 209^00 

1984-85 TOTAL expenses 208,968 

VARIANCE FAV/(UNFAV) 5.192 

CUMULATIVE CASH FLOW NA 
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Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


0cc# 


Jm. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 




hme 


4,000 
500 

1,000 
(200) 


8,000 
2,000 
8,000 
(1,000) 


6,500 
500 

5,000 
(200) 


2,000 
500 
1,000 


6,000 
1,000 
4,000 
(800) 


2.000 
1.000 


2.000 
1,000 


9,000 
1,000 
6,000 
(800) 


3,000 
. 500 
3,000 
(800) 


2,000 
1,000 
3,000 
(200) 


5,000 

500 
(100) 


5,085 
60 
3,00S 
(800) 


5300 


17.000 


11,800 


3,500 


10,200 


3.000 


3,000 


1530 


5,700 


5,800 


5,400 


7350 


— 


— ' 


— 


1,000 


— 


— 


3,000 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


too 

9,726 
10,000 


100 


— 


, 


— 


— 


— 


— - 


100 


5,500 




10,000 




7.390 


2,000 


3,000 


10,000 


7,500 


7.500 


10.034 


— 




400 


400 


400 


400 


400 


400 


400 


400 


400 


400 




— 


250 


6,000 
250 


250 


3,000 
250 


10.000 
250 


__25p 


250_ _ 


3,000 
250 


250 


500 

250 


— 


— 


650 


6,650 


650 


3.650 


10,650 


650 


650 


3,650 


650 


1,150 


10,800 


17,000 


22,450 


30,967 


10,950 


14.040 


18.650 


18,850 


16,350 


16,950 


13.550 


18^«4 


4,960 
























10,800 


17,000 


22,450 


30,976 


10.950 


14.040 


18,650 


18,850 


16,350 


16,950 


13.550 


18.634 


13,795 


15,395 


25,563 


18,543 


18,049 


19,049 


18,256 y 


18,549 


17.143 


16,690 


13,390 


14.546 


1.965 


1,605 


(3,113) 


12.433 


(7,099) 


(5,009) 


394. 


301 


(793) 


260 


160 


4,088 


1.965 


3,570 


457 


12,890 


5,791 


782 


1.176 


1,477 


684 


944 


1.104 


5.192 
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.\ppeRflL\ I) 



Ii 



Mammy Buaget Analysts 


Month 


-SciKcmber 19n 


Ycar-to-Oate 




Plan 


Actttai 


Varfamce 


Plan 


Actual 


Variance 


TUITION 














a. Kinderiptrten 


J — 






$ — 






b. IVishkmers 


6,500 


4,1 04C.i)V 




18 <U10 


13 565^ 


(4,934^ 


c. Non-Parishioners 


500 


2,174.00 


1,674.00 


3,000 


4,434.00 


1,434.00 


d. Non^Catholtcs 


5,000 


5,507.63 


507.63 


14,000 


12,736.13 




^uuiTuiieu i/ciin4|UcrHi^; 


(200) 


— 


200.00 


(1.400) 


— 


1,400.00 


TOTAL a, b, c, d 


11,800 


12,464.13 


664.13 


34.100 


30,735.63 




ASSESSMENT FROM PARISHES OF 
























200.00 


200.00 


FEES 












— 


Cirrb, ENDOWMENT^ 




9,726.60 


9.726.60 




9,726.60 


9 726 60 


SUBSIDY FROM PARISH 


10,000 


273.40 


(9.726.60) 


15.500 


5,773.40 


(9,726.60) 


ALL OTHER INCOME 














3. Cafeteria 


400 


— 


(400.00) 


400 


— 


(400.00) 


b. Collection drives for school 















c Parent/student fund raisintf 














d. Other sources 


I 250 


78.11 


(171.89) 


250 


137.31 




/^Vd^m A ■ ft ft 

TOTAL a, b. c, d 




78.11 


(571.89) 


650 


137.31 




CATHOLIC SCHOOLS COLLECTION 














GRANT 














Beginning Balance 








4.960 


3,707.95 


(1 ,252.05) 


TOTAL SCHOOL BALANCE 


$22,450 


22,542.24 


92.24 


$55,210 


46,572.94 


8,637.06 


Total Expenses 


25,563 


23,886.73 


1.676.27 


54,753 


49.169.78 


5,583.22 


Variance Gajn/(Loss) 


$(3,113) 


(1.344.49) 


(1.768.51) 


$ 457 


(2.596.84) 


(3,053.84) 



TOTAL UNPAID BILLS 
$1,272.00 



Checkbook Balance as oi Sept. I 

Gain/(LoM) 
Checkbook Balance as of Oct. 1. 



$3,707.95 
1,344.49 
$2,363.46 
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Mmtftly Biu^t Analysis 







—September 19n 






Y^ftr^A>nial# 




— 




PUn 


Actual Variance 


Pun 


Actual 


Vanaitcc 


INSTRUCTIONAL SAURIES 














a. Uy teachers & prin. 


$ 8,131 


7,836.83 


294.17 


$25,559 


22,630,75 


2.928.2S 


b, Rtl teachers & prin* 


883 


863,00 




?,549 


2,549,68 


(.68) 


c, Sitetitutes 


100 




100.00 


100 


— 


100.00 


d. Social Security 


639 


618 54 


20 46 


2,021 


1,841.46 


17934 


e. Lay Employee Benefits 


609 


710 fil 


(101 61) 


1.825 


1.508.12 


316.88 


f, Unemptoytnent Comp. 














lui AL a, p, c, a, e, f 




10.048.98 


313.02 




28 530 01 


3 S23 99 


INSTRUCTION OTHER 














a. Textbooks— S«cutor 


5.500 


4.965.15 


&34.85 


5,500 


5^9.14 


210.86 


ft. MM Aft ft fl^ i' 

b. Textbooks —Religious 


1,500 




1.500.00 


1,500 




1 tutu nii 




1 000 


82.25 


917.75 


1.000 


117.47 


88253 




1,500 


663.77 


836 jJ3 


1,500 


800.65 


69935 


rM¥i^<> ciinfilip4 #*Tfl 


400 


300.55 


99.45 


800 


595.15 


204.85 


TOTAI ^ h c A p 


9,900 


6.011.72 


3.888.28 


10300 


6.802.41 


3,497^ 


OPERATIONS, SALARIES 














a. Custodian 


597 


1.116.40 


(519.40) 






lift ti£i 




706 


67833 


27.67 


2.120 


2.011.69 


10831 


TOTAL a, b 


1.303 


1.794.73 


(419.73) 


4.511 


4.254.09 


256.91 


OPERATIONS, OTHER 














a. Fuel 














b. Elect, wtr. gas. phone 


600 


54034 


59.66 


1 AAA 

1.4W 


1 .Z4*.9> 




c« vusiOiifai supplies 




811.92 


(811.92) 


500 


1,101.57 


(601.57) 




910 


79 00 


831.00 


1,290 


315.69 


97431 


TOTAI a h r H 


.1 thJ 1 V 


K43K26 


78.74 


3.190 


2.660.21 


529.79 


MAINTENANCE 














a. Building repairs 


300 


27.20 


272.80 


600 


326.22 


273.78 


b. Scheduled Main!, 














C' i\ep<tir/ rcpt* lurfrvtiuip 


CUV) 


323,75 


176.25 


800 


412.91 


387.09 


TnTAI a h r 


800 


350.95 


449.05 


1.400 


739.13 


660.87 


nXED CHARGES 














a. Property Insurance 


— 


2 951 00 


(2 95! 00) 


— 


2.951.00 


(2.951.00) 


b. Pupil Insurance 














c. leacner inscrvuc 




540.00 


(40.00) 


500 


540.00 


(40.00) 






95.00 


(95.00) 


500 


95.00 


405.00 


TOTAL a, b, c. d 


500 


3,586.00 


(3.086.00) 


1.000 


3.586.00 


(2.586.00) 


STUDENT SERVICES 














a. Ca/eteria— -Milk 


400 




400.00 


400 


_ 


400.00 


b. Extracurricular activ. 


200 




200.00 


200 




200,00 


c. Other 




93.09 


(93.09) 




93.09 


(93.09) 


TOTAL a, b, c 


600 


93.09 


506.91 


600 


93.09 


506.91 


SUB TOTAL SCHOOL EXPENSES 


24.975 


23316.73 


1.658.27 


53,055 


46.664.94 


6.390,16 


CONVENT—Auto 


33 


15.00 


18.00 


33 


15.00 


18.00 


- -Reimb. to Parish 


555 


555.00 




1.665 


555.00 


1,110.00 


TOTAL CONVENT EXPENSES 


588 


570.00 


18.00 


1,698 


570.00 


1.128.00 


TOTAL EXPENSES (SCHOOL & CONVENT) 


25.563 


23.886.73 


1,676.27 


54.753 


47.234.94 


7.518.06 
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Inttoduction 



One of the major difficulties of American education, if not the major diffi- 
culty, is that of finance. This is as true of private education as it is of public 
education. The little red school house of the farm, frontier, or of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony was financially the least expensive possible 
model. Hence, any progress in American education faced the uphill battle of a need for 
increased funding because of increased cost. Again, this is as true of public education as 
it is of private. 

Private education, gradually phased out of any real public funding in the 19th 
century, was forced to turn to the Church for funding. With improved educational 
methods always bringing increased expense, due to the rock bottom beginning, the 
Church was forced to turn to user costs or tuition. Accelerated costs since 1957 and 
Sputnik have accelerated this trend. 

Thonas and Haudan recently conducted a tuition survey for. Catholic elementary 
schools across the country, which was completed and returned by over 80 different 
dioceses. Each diocese was asked to respond to the various methods of user cost 
collection (tuition) in Catholic elementary schools in their respective diocese. 

The ^rvey identified three components of tuition collection structure. These three 
components were: I. Pricing Formula and Frequency^of Use; 11. Time of Collection and 
III. Group That Determines Pricing Formula and Time of Collection. 

The data gathered from the tuition survey provided the structure for discussir^ 
comprehensively the tuition practices of Catholic elementary schools in the United 
States. 

It should also be noted that each program discussed in this review is currently in 
practice in a Catholic school in the United States. Appendix E lists the individual 
dioceses that can be contacted for more information on a specific program. 



Pricing Formula 
and Frequency of 
Use 



Pricing formula addresses two issues; ( 1 ) what share of the actual cost is to be borne by 
the user?; (2) who makes this determination? Frequency of use is simply defined as the 
number of schools utilizing a specific tuition practice. 



Traditional Tuition Tuition for students is a fixed rate (often discounted for multiple student families) set 

by the school administration. 

Usually any non-administration involvement <e.g. leHttig parents in on dctrnhining 
how much of the actual cost they will bear) is forgotten. Traditional tuition then is a 
tuition or user cost set at a fixed rate by the school often discounted for multiple 
student families. Figure I illustrates the elementary school pricing formula practices 
of over 3,300 Catholic elementary schools in the U.S.A. Ninety-five percent of the 
Catholic elementary schools indicated that traditional tuition is the dominant pricing 
formula. 



The strategy most often used to set the traditional tuition pricing formula appears to 
be the cost per pupiK less the parish or other subsidy per pupil if there is one, less 
; operating revenue per pupil <fund raising, interest earned, etc.) equals the per pupil 
user cost or the necessary tuition charged to keep from running a deficit. AH this 
completely side steps concerns about capital costs. 
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As an aside, capital costs are not usually depreciated as in for-profit organizations. 
The depreciation fund is the good will of the people who obtain the service. This seems 
to be as true of Catholic elementary schools as it does of other non-profit organizations 
where the public, the parishioners, are unwilling to self-tax as part of annual revenue 
for depreciation, preferring to hold the institution or organization accountable. When 
capital needs arise, the capital fund is literally the good will of the people. 

The high popularity of this traditional method, about 95% of the Catholic elementary 
schools use it. is probably based on its simplicity. Tuition has many of the dislikeable 
earmarks of taxation. Hence, its acceptable increases seem to depend on the user 
agreeing to the need. Since Catholic elementary schools, like their government school 
counterparts, started out with the rock bottom little red school house financial 
approach, the road to improvement is financially all uphill. This necessitates simplicity 
for acceptance and thus readily explains why 95% of the schools are on the simplest 
method. 

However, just as the government programs subsidize the rich as well as the poor 
regardless of the need for subsidy, so this pricing formula in effect gives the rich, 
needed or not, and the poor, need more or not, the same subsidy from parish and fund 
raising. 

To understand what is happening, reverse the common thoughts about tuition and 
subsidy and consider the idea that the user should bear total costs and that scarce 
Church dollars should be frugally applied and only where most needed. Once tuition 
and subsidy are seen in this light, it is easy to understand how the traditional pricing 
formula — if left as is— applies subsidies to those who may not even want, much less 
need, them. Hence, some educators are looking at other pricing formulas. 
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Parent Income 
Weighted Tuition 



The school determines the appropriate levels of tuition ffr corresponding level of 
tuition payer income. 

Example: (Elementary) 



■•/ 



income Level 


One Student 


Two Students 


1 nfrc cnlHirnu 


$ 0-10,000 


$450 


$625 


$750 


10,000-11,000 


475 


650 


775 


11,000-12,000 


500 


675 


800 


12,000-13,000 


525 


700 


825 


13,000-14,000 


550 


725 


850 


14,000-15,000 


575 


750 


875 


15,000-16,000 


600 


775 


900 


16,000-17,000 


625 


800 


925 


17,000-18,000 


650 


825 


950 


18,000-19,000 


675 


850 


975 


19,0119-20,000 


700 


875 




20(000-21,000 


725 


900 


1025 


21)000-22,000 


750 


925 


1050 


2^000-23,000 


775 


950 


1075 


23,000-24,000 


800 


975 


1100 


24,000- + 


825 


1000 


1125 



Parent income weighted tuition tries to weigh the amount of user cost according to 
objective ability to pay, The positive side of this system is that it attempts to put sc<irce 
subsidy dollars where most needed, as well as treating all with the same income equally 
or objectively. 

The negative side is that it is fairly complex with charts and the need to explain the 
rationale behind the charts. Also, how does one determine the inc(^me level? Agents of 
the Church are reluctant to demand to see the income tax forms of users. Thus, it 
depends on the honesty of the user to acknowledge the proper level of income thereby 
determining what portion of the total educational cost should be paid. 

At least one school has reversed this process and charges more than the per pupil 
cost. It determines the cost per pupil and then sets the actual cost at 105% of this 
amount. The extra small percentage covers borrowing necessary because of late 
payment of tuition as well as uncollectible tuition. For further information, contact >hc 
Diocese of Louisville, Kentucky. ^ 



Negotiated 
Tuition/Fair Share 
Tuition 



The tuition payers contribute a "fair share" or "negotiated tuition" based on their 
ability to pay and the total educational 'ost. 

Example: After intense relations (information flow) efforts to insure that parents are 
aware of all benefits (both present and expected) that the school provides for their 
students, a negotiation session is held whereby a registration form and negotiation 
form could be completed. (Cf. Appendices A and B.) 

Negotiated tuition, fair share tuition, pay-what-you-can plan, and educational 
operating pledge are all synonymous for a method of tuition collection in which tuition 
rates are determined by users. Parents and school officials (or their designee) privately 
meet to set the level of financial support the parents will provide the school. 
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The motivation for any school to consider negotiated tuition is fundamentally the 
•ifclization that a static tuition rate assumes that each tuition payer has an equal parish 
subsidy. The shortcoming of this traditional system as was slated is that scarce Oiurch 
dollars are not used where they are most needed. Everyone, regardless of need, receives 
the same tuition of subsidy and the potential scenario whereby tuition payers with 
significant ability to pay (e.g. income of $70,000) and tuition payers with minimum 
ability to pay (e.g. income of $8,000) would receive the same scarce Church dollar 
subsidy. This problem is compounded when you realize4hat inner city parishes, where 
people with marginal income live, must charge higher tuitions than suburban parishes 
where the relatively affluent live because the collectioirplate of the inner city parish is 
less able to subsidize education. 

The whole system is backward with the poor paying higher tuitions than the 
relatively more affluent. Usually Church dollar subsidy is represented by the difference 
between cost per pupil, for example $900, less the set tuition of $500, equals the level of 
parish subsidy per student of $400. These scarce Church dollars would better be applied 
where they are most needed and wisely be reduced where they are not needed. The 
creation of this balance could occur by encouraging those who can pay more to do so, 
and those who cannot are provided the scarce church subsidy funds. 

The negotiated tuition type programs are built on certain of the following assump- 
tions: 

1. Communication— When people totally understand the objectives, goals, needs 
(facts) about any subject, they are more likely to respond. 

2. Need to give — When people have ever so slight an amount of discretionary funds, 
they will support the self-perceived needy and good causes. Our parishes can count 
on the good will of their people, if the needs are clearly made known. 

3. Preservation of Catholic education for all — If static tuition practices are continued 
with across the boarjl subsidization of all tuition payers equally, the necessary 
escalating rates of tuition create the serious risks of Catholic school accessibility to 
only the elite, i.e. those individuals who can afford to pay the tuition rates that must 
be charged. 

When a school is considering a negotiated tuition type program, it usually reviews 
the definition of the concept. Negotiated tuition is a concept whereby a school official 
discusses with parei.ts in an interview format the budget cost per pupil and asks the 
parent how much of that cost per pupil they can pay. The school tlien proceeds with a 
strategy for impJemenlatioD. - 

A possible strategy for implementation of negotiated tuition for a school is outlined 
below: 

1 . Good will or need to gh'e: Within the parish community, if pe 'ple are aware of needs 
they will, out of a religious need to give, pspond. 

2. Commitment of Leadership: On the part of the school and pai ;sh a commitment to 
the negotiated tuition concept which will utilize Church dollars where they are 
most needed, allow people to pay based on ability, while affording the school the 
opportunity to meet with people on a one-on-one basis. 

3. Important Marketing Effort: Marketing and communication efforts represent a 
necessary prerequisite to program implementation and usually call for a willing- 
ness to spend dollars on this effort. Parents do desire tohave their children educated 
in a Christian environment. However, unless they are aware of the quality of this 
education, its needs, the facts, financial constraints, and general success stories, 
>heir needs go unfulfilled and their willingness to commit additional available 
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dollars (tax themselves) towards Catholic school costs are minimal. Briefly ex- 
plained a ^neraJ marketing prc^ram could include: 

a. Identify philosophy, statement of purpose 

b. Develop ^neral success profile for the school 

1) history 

2) goals and objectives 

3) successes 

4) future plans 

c. Identify segments of public being served and target communication to them: 

1) parents 

2) grandparents 

3) alumni 

4. Time Relationship Between Mariceting and Negotiation: Marketing must occur 
before the negotiating session. 

5. Selection and Trainii^ (A Negotiators: Negotiators ^ould be selected based on 
personal qualifications they possess, no/ selected primarily on the group they 
represent. The right personality mix for negotiators includes traits offaen found in a 
counselor — vi2. understanding, matui^, responsible, committed, dedicated, sin- 
cere, popular and knowledgeable. Properly trained negotiators will become the top 
sales people for the school. 

Negotiator trainii^ can take the form of two sessions. Where in session one, the 
following could be discussed: 

a. Leadership conviction (school and parish) to concept 

b. Concept with assumptions 

c. School success profile 

d. Curriculum in brief 

e. Negotiator's role as communicator 

f. (Questions 

g. Role play — negotiator as communicator to parent in a one-on-one interview 
session, with a.-e. serving as discussion backiground. 

Negotiators training session two could include the following: 

a. All of session one recapped in brief 

b. Historical understanding of cost per pupil 

c. Budget projection-— financial facts and situation 

d. (^estions 

e. Role piay — negotiator as communicator to parent in a one-on-one interview 
session with knowledge of both the qualitative school facts (discussed mainly in 
session one) and the quantitative school facts (discussed in session two) and 
bringing to close the parents' commitment of paying some part of the total ^ost 
per pupil. ' 

6. Communication of Negotiated Tuition Program To Parents: Actual impleme^ta- 
tson of the negotiated tuition program with the parents can take many forms. 
However, it should be stressed that before any interaction with the parents begins, 
the marketing (informing) program should be completed. A commonly used ap- 
proach invokes three steps: 

a. Parent Letter. Pastor or institutional leader sends a letter to parents calling for a 
meeting to discuss finances. In many cases, the concept is not introduced in the 
letter but at the meeting. The' reason for this approach is that potential for 
misunderstanding and confusion is significant. 

b. Parent Meetvjg(s). Discuss need for increased revenue and the new concept of 
negotiated tuition. Trained negotiators can play a role in this educational 
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meeting. In many cases, small groups work toward encouraging discussion and 
(j^estions. f 

c. tndividmlvied Negotiating Sessions, All families that will have children in the 
school should be scheduled for an interview. This interview session traditionally 
lasts 10 to 20 minutes with the negotiator reviewing both the qualitative and 
quantitative aspects of the school and the number of students this family wilt 
enroll. Hostesses may be needed so people are comfortable and not waiting. 
Om/identiaiity should be assured by the set-up of the room. In many cases 
parents are provided the list of possible negotiators and allowed to choose the 
one with whom they are most comfortable. 



TilM of CoU^Ction ^"^b' important to the school's pricing formula for tuition is the time of coUectkm. 

Many Catholic schools have historically suffered from haphazard tuition collection 
which inevitably creates a need to alter the pricing formula to recover what is lost in the 
time of collection. Figure 2 reviews three components of the time of collection: A. 
post-paid', B. entirely pre-paid by year, and C. pre-paid but less than annual. 



Figure 2 



Percenta£[e 60 _ 

of Schools ' - - - - - — 
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Post-paid Entirety Pre-Paid tVe PaidBut 

U*» Than 
Annual 



Fifty-seven percent of the Catholic elementary schools required pre-paid but less than 
annual as a method of collection. Iliirty-seven percent of the Catholic elementary 
schools used the traditional post-paid method of collection. Six percent of the Catholic 
elementary schools used the entirely pre-paid method. The trend in the time of 
collection could be described as a movement from post-paid to pre-paid less than 
annually (the present highest percentage for elementary schools) to the relatwely new 
entirely pre-paid method of collection. 
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Postl^dd 



Tuition is paid after the educational service has been rendered (very traditional). 

Example: Tuition payment schedules are developed so that total tuition should be 
completely paid by the end of the school year. However, when the tuition owed is 
broken down Into semi-annual, quarterly, monthly, or bi-monthly, payments are 
rendered after the educational service has been delivered. A common payment card can 
be found in A|H>endix C. 



Entirely Pre-Pidd by 
Year 



Before the beginning of the academic year the entire tuition must be pre-paid. 

Example: Pre-paid as simply paying all first is not a complex idea. Its unattractive- 
ness lies in the need to come up nith a rather large sum of money early — thought to be > 
e^^ecially hard for the mi(kUe and lower income people. There is some fallacy in this 
argument but it seems to be a common perception. 

Consequently, pre-paying is often practiced with various combinations and re- 
quirements: 



ENTIRFXV 
PRE-PAID 



Discounted 



Non- 
Discounted 



1. a percentage of user cost is 
subtracted for early payment 

2. commercial borrowing or 
credit union borrowing 

3. Master CardAlsa 

4. low interest loans 



1 . ENTIRELY PRE-PAID DISCOUNTED 

This is a tuition collection method in which the school, by its traditional collection 
methods, sets the basic tuition and then gives a discount from that amount for early 
payment. Early payment is usually defmed as sometime before the beginning of the 
academic year. 

Tlie criticisms of such a pi'ogram are that the rebated tuition amount has to benefit 
the tuition pre-payers to such an extent that the rebated dollar amount is greater than 
what the tuition payer could have earned b^ investing their tuition dollars and 
post-paying tuition. Another shortcoming of the pr(^ram is the perception — true or 
not— that only the rich benefit because only the rich can afford to pre-pay in cash. 

However, this criticism discounts the cash flow and investment benefits afforded the 
school, and therefore all school publics, by entirely pre-paid discounted tuition. 
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2- ENTIRELY PRE-PAID NON-DISCOUNTED-. COMMERCIAL 
BORROWING OR CREDIT UNION BORROWING 

A form of this method occurs when the school sets the tuition by its traditional 
methods and then sets date for payment prior to the beginning of the academic year. 
Parents who do not have the requisite dollars are then required to go to lending 
institutions to obtain the mojiey to pay the school on time. To enforce this, a heavy 
surcharge for late payjnent can be added. 

There are distinct advantages to this plan. It would seem to relieve school adminis- 
trators of the entire collection hassle. Since the borrowing could be from commercial 
banks or credit unions, the rates of increased educational costs for borrowing could be 
minimized as compared to conventional credit card charges. These increased costs 
when balanced against the great advantage of not devoting administrator's precious 
education time to finance, are much minimized. 
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However, there are drawbacks. The value of the program in terms of the school's 
ability to lower tuitkm depends on the investment rates of interest avaihible to the 
school compounded by the length of thne, usually short, that the school canlseep the 
money on deposit. Thus, the financial gain to the school will usually be less than the 
added costs to parents. These added costs are the interest dollars that must be paid to 
borrow tuition from commercial banks or credit unions on behalf of the parents. Even 
thouj^ a cost savings is realized by the school because of reduced administrathre and 
secretarial demands, such saving is rarely accounted for in the annual budget. This 
effect makes the education more expenshre. Because the education is more expenshw, 
the program again suffers from the appearance— true or not— of favoring the rich. 

3. ENTIRELY PRE-PAID NON-DISCOUNTED— -MASTER CARD/VISA 

A variation on the commercial borrowing pre-paid or the non-^liscounted pre-paid is to 
substitute Master Card or Visa for the commercial bank or credit union. While this 
system has all of the advantages of Master Card or Visa in ease and seemingly painless 
pre-payment, it has all the drawbacks of those systems. It will take only a mo<ticum of 
time to train the school secretary to use the systems but the school will be minus the 
tuition income by using the system just as every commercial user is. Thus, normally 
the school loses about 3% or 4% (rf its tuition income as service payment to credit card 
companies. Also if the parent cannot pay the card system on time, the usual interest 
card rate presently fluctuates between 18% and 21%. In other words, educational costs 
to those who cannot afford to pay within one month of the set date increase almost 20%, 
The vAwk system suffers from an appearance of harsh commercialization as well as a 
tinge of supposedly favoring the wealthy who can afford to pay on time. For further 
information on implementing such a program, it is suggested that you contact your 
local hank. If it is being seriously considered, all ramifications should be thoroughly 
understn^. 

4. ENTIRELY PRE-PAID NON-DISCOUNTED— LOW INTEREST LOANS 

This is a tuition collection method in which the tuition payers either: 1) pay the tuition 
in total to the school, and the money is deposited in a designated bank , or 2) borrow 
the tuition from a designated bank by July 1 of the upcoming academic year. 

To understand this somewhat complex system, it is essential to set aside precon- 
ceived notions about cold, harsh banks intruding into warm Christian communities. It 
is important to see it as a total system, not just a loan system or a pre-paid cash system. 
Then, because it is complex and designed to benefit both tuition pre-payers and tuition 
borrowers, it is essential to comprehend the whole system approach; to the concept. 

First, it is important to realize that a school, group of schools, or diocese will need a 
bank to work with on this special financing form of pre-paid tuition. This is not as hard 
as it sounds. While the program will not generate significant amounts of revenue for a 
bank, the program can be constructed to be mutually beneficial for school(s) and 
financial institutions. This becomes more true as a pool of schools using the system 
grows. It also generates new customers for banks, A copy of a sample agreement with a 
bank is included in ^pendix D. 

All pre-paid systems are like the water at Niagara Falls, Long before the power of that 
water was harnessed to make electricity, it flowed over the falls untapped. Only after 
harnessing it, making it work for us, could we collect energy from it. The energy 
generated from the Falls far dutweighs the cost of obtaining that energy. Likewise, the 
total benefits of pre-paid tuiticjn must outweigh the costs to make it even a considerable 
program. Thus, all pre-paid tuition combinations share the feature of attempting to 
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imximite the income on each tuition dotUr. However, what makes the pre-paid tuition 
program %vith low interest loans special is that it reduces the cost to the borrower and 
the level of necessary benefits to overcome costs are therefore also reduced. 

In this pre-paid method, on registration day parents choose to pay tuition in cash by 
iuiy 1, or finance tuitkm amount for ten months beginning on July 1. For those who 
borrow the tuition fum a designated bai^, ^bty do so umler a fpedal (tntmckd 
agreement arranged by tiie schod. This vptcM financial agreement has three circum- 
stances:!) tuition monies are financed for ten months, not 12 montiis; 2Hnterest rates 
for those who finance are substantially below current commercial rates; and 3) interest 
is calculated on the declining balance and not paid first In any case, the school has all 
the monies working for them beginning on July 1. 

Fcr those who finance, at least in the first year, it is assumed that if they are 
registered in the sclux>i, they are then granted)the loan. This special financing 
arrangement b modeled after the National Student Loan Program and is the heart of 
the most commonly used form of pre-paid tuiti-^n in Catholic schools in the United 
States. 

Even when you add on the interest that people who finance pay, it is still cheaper for 
them than the post-paid method. An example will be needed to demonstrate this. Let us 
take a fictiU(His school which has 300 studenU and a tuition of $300 or $90,000 
annually in student receipts. 

3 

How fte-Paid Tuitoi Can Ek Econom ically Advant^eous^for Pa rcnU 

300 X $300 " $90,000 
StudenU Tuition Student Receipts 

(Pre-paid Tuition) 

This $90,000 can be accumulated by payment in advance in cash, which will earn 
interest income at a rate currenUy at about 8.5% which fluctuates monthly (a commer- 
cial rate for large deposits but not impossible to get), or the financed tuition dollars will 
earn at 1% less than the rate set for the parents. If the financed rate for parents is 10%. 
the school will earn 9% on the monies. From places where the system is in use, it has 
been learned that 50% of the parents traditionally pre-pay in cash and 50% of the 
parents will require special financing. Figure 4 further illustrates the above mentioned 
distinction of pre-paid cash, and pre-paid financed monies, as well as their rates of 
interest income for the school. 

The investing of tuition monies to create interest income for the school consists of 
two parts. One, the cash portion, and two, the ftrumced portion. These two pools will 
earn returns at different rates. The cash portion is invested in 30 day CD s/repurchase 
agreements/insured money markets that provide the highest current rate available. 
The investment vehicle chosen must provide: 1) the highest possible return, 2) high 
liquidity, and 3) insurance or security of funds. Hie financed monies earn for the 
school at a rate of 1% less than the rate set for the parents. 

Figure 4 

$90,000 Student Receipts Paid in Advance by Either: 

Pre-pay in ca»h or Financing 

Earninii at 8.5% V,m\mg at 9% 

(fluctuating! (nxtrdl 

Historicaity, 50% financtrd. 50% pre-paid in cash. 
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A simple system for predicting interest income can be learned from schools and/or 
dioceses that have the system in pUce. At the rates of 83% and 9H (remembering the 
short time the money is on deposit because both the cash portion and the loan portion 
are dravm down from the end of September on) a 6% amage yield can be antidp^^ 
$5400 for the fictitious school. This is a mathematically derived average based on the 
rates of return and time of investment (equal monthly incremental draws are antici- 
pated) as highlighted in Figure 5. 

FI|«wS 

Prcdkttng hrterert tooMne: 

1. Tbae tBoney i« on dqxMlt 

2. Ra(e« of return ^ 
MathcnMtkally 6% average ykW $5400 interest Income. 



This $5400 divided among the 300 students is $18 per student less in tuition needdl. 
(Figure 6) In other words, our fictitious school would have to raise the tuition $18 per 
student to generate the same monies as this pre-paid system. A loan of $300 at 10% (low 
interest) yielding on this system 9% to the school, cosfci only $13.90. 

Rgttit 6 

$5 400 Inteycrt Income -f 300 Student* » 

$18 Per student tuition rabe needed to 
gener«Ae same amount of dollars. 

Loan ol $300 at 10% for 10 months would 
require only $13.W in Interest, 



Figtttc 7 

Cost Revenue Generated 

to Parents _ to School 

Pre-pay 0 $18 

Financed f $13.90 $18 

' (interest payment 

deductible) 

At present we have not really demonstrated that this system is cheaper, only that it 
costs $13.90 to generate $18. (Figure 7) But let us suppose, as described in Figure 8, 
that our fictitious school needs new income amounting to an arbitrary dollar figure of 
$1 1 ,400 for the next school year. $1 1,400 divided by the 300 students would be $38 per 
student. On the traditional post-paid. method that is what would happen. (Figure 8, 
program 1.) But if the school switched to this system of pre-paid, it could raise tuition 
$20 per student and not $38. For parents who finance as well as for parents who pre-pay 
in cash, this system will be less expensive than the tuition increase only program. 
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AiMiiiiing School nccdft $11,400 («Mtmy^ in new 
income for tbeiMoaicliooi year, or $11,400 ■¥ 300 
itxidenU « $38 per ftu4ent increMe needed 



1. TuikMi Increise 
Only (Per Pu|iil«) 



Pre-paid Tuition -f 
Tukkm IncreMe 
(Per PttpiO 

A. Pre<(>ayCMh 



B. Financed 



ForJ^i^U^ I 

$38 Per 
PupU 
Tuition 
Increase 



For School 

$38 Per 

Pupil 

Revenue 



$20 Tuition 
Increase/ 
Per Pupil 

$20 Tuition 
Increase/ 
Per Pupil + 

$14,50 Inter- 
est Payn^t/ 
Per Pupil = 
$34.50 



$38 Re^ue 
Per Pupil 



$38 Revenue 
Per Pupil' 



*Phi« ddcg<tton o( accounting, ivcordtt^ inwftintf, and coitccttng tuitiom. 

Thus, all those who pre-paid in cash woulcfgenerate $338 or $38 more because of the 
$20 ipcrease and the $18 in interest income. Those who financed would pay $320 in 
tuition plus $14.50 in interest (at 10% declining balance) or a total of $334.50 or less 
than the $338 needed if the school had stuck with the traditional system and required a 
$38 per pupil tuition increase. 



The designated bank is chosen by the school as its agent. Since it really becomes the 
fmancial intermediary, as in the National Student Loan Program, it will charge the 
interest the school or schools as a whole decide on. As the school's agent, the bank 
really dictates how the financing will be handled. The school, of course, gets most of 
the interest income. 

Once the monies are collected, the school uses its budgetary process to determine 
how much of the money they will need to meet their financial obligations on a monthly 
basis. The school is then furnished with money. 

The disadvantage of this system is the complexity of it. It is hard to sell, especially if 
you are the firet in the area to implement it, even though it works. But the greatest 
advantage is that like all pre-paid systems, it gets educators out of the finance and 
collectk>n business. Its extra advantage over other pre-paid systems is that it is less 
expensive for all parents, minimizes tuition and finance costs, thus maximizing 
accessibility of the school. 

The entire program was the brain child of Mr. Leonard Fine of the Archdiocese of 
New Orleans. It is now used in over one-third of the schools In the Diocese of Toledo, 
Ohio. 
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SO BE^"" r»/^T^^r 



/ 

/ 



I 



PRE PAID BUT LESS THAN ANNUAL 

Paid ahead by quarter, month, week, etc. 

Example: 

School 



Family Name _. 



STUDENTS 



TUITION 



1 

2. 

3. 

4. 



All tuition schedules must be totally paid up prior to the education i/ that period of 
delivery. 



Quarterly 
Monthly 
Bi-Weekly 
Weekly 



TOTAL TUITION 



Semi-Annual $ _ 



$ 

$ 
$ 
$ 



SCHEDULE 

- 2 F 
4- 4 = 

10 = 
20 = 
40 = 



pavme: 



$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 




DUE 

Sept., Jan. 

Sept., Nov., 
Jan., March 
Sept.-June 



Determining 
^tmp 



The Catholic school administrator is often interested in not only the time of collection 
alternatives but also in the determining group. The determining group is simply the 
group that determines or decides the pricing formula and the time of collection. There 
appear to be three significant possible groups that would be responsible for the time of 
collection decision. These are: 1) chief administrator determines a flat rat?, 2) chief 
administrator determines according to parent/guardian income, and 3) parents assist 
in determining. 

In reviewing the data of over 3,300 Catholic elementary schools, the following bar 
charts can be developed to show the determining group for the three possible time <rf 
collection alternatives— post-paid, entirely pre-paid by year, pre-paid but less than 
annual: 
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Post Plid for EkrmenUry Schoob ^nd Ddermining Croup 



PcrccnUte 100— 

of Schools 



80 



85.4% 



60 




trator Deter- 
mine Fht Rate 



Chief AdmifiMn- 
tor Detemitneft 
AcconHi^ to Par- 
ent liKome 



Parents AMirt 
in Oetcmtinhi^ 



Figure 10 



Entirety Pre-Piid by Year for Elementary Schools and Determining Croup 



Percentage m 
of Schools 



80 



79%- 



60 



40 



20 



2i% 



Chief Adminis- 
trator Deter- 
mines Flat Rate 



Chief Administra- 
tor Determines 
According to Par- 
ent Income 



Parent Assists 
in Detennining 
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_ Figure tl 

Pre-Paid But U$s Than Annual for Elementary School* and Determining Croup 



Percentage I'K) 
of Schools 



94.5% 




4% 



Chief Adminis- 
trator I>der- 
mines Fiat Rate 



Chief Administra- 
tor Determines 
According to Par- 
ent Income 



Parents Assist 
In Determining 



Without question the most common practice of tuition decision making is vested 
with tfie Catholic school, whereby the chief administrator determines a flat rate of 
tuition. 'This is true for 85% of the schools using post-paid, J9% of the schools using 
entirely pre-paid by year, and 94,5% cf the schools using pre-paid but less than annual. 
Chief administrators who determine tuition rates according to parent income appear 
to represent the most uncommon approach to deciding tuition rates, with .7%, 0% and 
1,4% for the time of collection categories of post-paid, entirely pre-paid, pre-paid but 
less than annual. 

When the determining group-is identified as parents assist in determining, there is 
some variance between the percentage of schools using that method and the time of 
collection. 

Schools on the po^t-paid time of collection have 13,9% of the schools allowing 
parents to assist in determining the tuition rates, with 21% of the entirely pre-paid 
allowing parental assistance, and only 4% for pre-paid but' less than annual. 

In conclusion, the vast majority of Catholic schools remain locked in the simplest 
tuition, namely a chief administrator determined flat rate which parents are allowed to 
pay whenever they can. As economic pressures on schools increase and as business 
manager types become dominant in our parishes, it would seem safe to guess that more 
com^lgx and sophisticated methods will gradually increase. But until such times as the 
U.S. puts itself in line with all other western democracies, like Australia or Canada, 
American Catholics and their schools will continue to struggle with tuition. 
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Sample 

Registration Form 

To be completed prior to the 
interview. 



PARENTS (GUARDIANS) 
ADDRESS 



Street 



TELEPHONE 



NAMES OF STUDENTS: 
Attend St: Next Year 



1. 

- 2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 



City 



Zip Code 



School Attended Current Year Grade Next Year 
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Appi'iMlIx K 



Sample 

Negotiation Form 

To be completed at the 
interview. 



We pledge the following arqount in support of the total cost. $ 

We ask Si. . _ Parish to subsidize us $ 

Our pledge will cover approximately . % of the total cost. 

We ask St. - . . Parish to subsidize approximately 

cost. 



% of the total 



A $50.00 registration fee per family is payable at negotiation/registration. This fee is 
non-refundable but will be applied to the total pledge. 



METHOD OF 
PAYMENT 

Yearly 

Semester 

Quarterly 

Monthly 

Monthly 



One Payment 
Two Payments 
Four Payments 

Eight Payments 

Twelve Payments 



APPROXIMATE 
AMOUNT EACH 
PAYMENT 



Due September 10 

Due September 10, January 10 

Due September 10, November 10 
January 10, April 10 

Due 10 of each months 
September thru April 

Due 10th of each month- 
May t^^ru April 



Payment of registration fee: Check 

Cash 
Received by: 



Signatures c' Parents/Guardians 



Signature of Negotiator 



Date 



Date 
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Sample Po«t-Paid 
Tuition Card 



SCHOOL 
ADDRESS . 
FAMILY NAME 



Students 



CITY 



Grade 



Total Tuition for ail students in Family: 



Total Tuition 



2 semi-annual payments - $ 
4 quarterly payments = $ 

10 monthly payments = $ 
20 bi-monthly payments =^ $ 
40 weekly payments = $ 



(Due January, June) 
(Due November. 
January, March, May) 
(Due monthly) 
(Due bi-monthly) 
(Due weekly) 
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student Pte-Paid 
Tuition Program 
Agreement 



THIS AdRKKMKNT made this day of . 1983, by and 

bftueen The ABC Trust Company (hereinafter referred to as ' Bank' > and 

..... (hereinafter referred to as ' Schrn)!"); 

WHEREAS, School wishes to join with other participating sch(X)ls and to provide to parents of its 
students a program for tuition financing, and 

WHEREAS, Bank desires to provide a tuition loan service to parents of Sch(x>l students, and an 
investment plan for tuition proceeds to School and 

WHEREAS, the above can be combined into a total and comprehensive prepaid tuition program with 
each part of this plan being interdependent with and supporting the other. 

NOW THEREFORE, in consideration of the mutual desires of the parties, and other good and valuable 
ci>nsideratibci, the receipt and sufficiency of which are hereby acknowledged, the parties hereto agree as 
follows: 

1 . Fmancinf, Upon application by a parent or guardian of a School student, Bank shall finance 100% or 
any leS5er amount of the current School year's tuition fee, as established by SchwI. The interest rate upon 
said loan shall be 11% annual percentage rate. 

2. TefTn Of Loan, Each loan shall be payable over a 10 month period, with the first payment due July 6. 
1983. and the final payment due April 6. 1984. Any loan may be 0repaid. and finance charges shall be 
rebated pursuant to the terms of the Note attached hereto and marked Exhibit A. waiving the $10.00 
acquisition fee st^ed in said Note. 

3. Later Loans Included. Any application for a tuition lt>an received after June 6, 1983. shall be granted 
under the terms of this Agreement, with the exception that the term of the^ioan shall be decreased, 
maintaining a final payment date of April 6, 1984^. in ever>' case. 

4. Establishment Of Loan And Cash Investment Accounts, 

a. Loan Investmenj Account. Tuition loan priKeeds shall be credited t(» .SchiH^I's Account no 
later than July 7. I983and invested as hereinafter agreed in paragraph 8. 

^ h. Cash Investment Account, Cash tuition proceeds shall bt*tendered by the Sch(H»l to the Bank on 
or before July 7, 1983, deposited in the School's Cash Investment Account i^ndjnvested as hereinafter 
agreed in paragraph 9. 

5. Pr(Kedures In Case OfUnin fkfaOtt, Schawl hereby agrees to guarantee repayment of all loans to 
parents or guardians of its students made hereunder. Si:h(K)l waives presentment for payment, demand, 
n<^tue of default, notice of dishonor, protest, and notice of protest. Bank shall notif>' parent when a 
payment is 10 days past due, and shall provide to School a monthly list of past due loans. Bank shall mHify 
School of any Note becoming 60 days uelinquerU. provide the net balance due. and request handling 
direction and collection assistance from Scbo<?i. Upon any Note becoming more than 90 days delinquent, 
School authorizes Bank to reduce Schwl's next monthly payment to take into account the net balance due 

any such Note and Bank shall thereafter assign and transfer all nght, title, and interest therein to 
Sch(K)l for collection. Bank agrees to make loans without credit investigation, but will provide limited 
credit investigaiuiji upon request of St^KK)!, 

6. Hank Obligations, Bank agrees to provide all forms and documents to School necessary to complete 
the Note forms and to operate the Student Tuition Financifig Program/ to provide perionnelal mutuailly 
agreeable times to take loan applications, assist in budget planning and imvrstment decisions, and to 
pr^Kess all loan applications prior to making the loans hereunder. Bank agrees to indemnifv' and hold 
Sch(K)l, its School board members, agents, and employees, harmless from any and all claims, losses, suits, 
judgments, liabilities, and expenses arising from or related to Bank's failure to provide lending d(Kuments 
which comply with applicable state and federal statutes and regulatiofls. 

7. School Operation Account, Bank and Sch(M>l agree to establish and maintain a School Operation 
Account, being a NOW Account with the same interest rate and charges as other NOW Accounts offered by 
Bank, 

8. LcKin Investment Account. Bank agrees to establish a l>oan Investment Account on behalf of Catholic 
Sch(H)l Services, into which all participating schools will p(K)l the tuition loan prcneeds. Sch(H>l hereby 
authorizes Bank to deposit its tuition loan prcKeeds in said Loan Investment Account, and to p<m)I them 
with other such prcKeeds from other participating schwis. Schools interest in such Account shall be the 
total tuition loan proceeds deposited in such Account to Sch<X)rs credit on or before July 7, 1983, and a 
share of interest proceeds accruing thereon proportionate to the amount of its tuiticm loan pr<Kecds then 
on deposit. The Loan Investment Account shall be invested by fiank in 10 repurchase agreements or 
certificates of deposit bearing interest at a rate of 10% per month (m the outstanding deposit balance. This 
rate has been negotiated at 1% less than the rate established fi)r the student.tuition loans. Said repurchase 
agreements or certificates of deposit shall mature everv 30 days, beginning July 7. 1983, On such date, and 
each 30 days thereafter. Bank shall automatically transfer 10% of the t. ition loan proceeds deposited to 
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St:h<M)rs credit and School's proportiunate share uf accrued interest to the School Operation Account, and 
ncKify School of the amount credited, until the Loan Investment Account shall be totally repaid to 
participating schools. School shall have no right or authority to withdraw any funds from the Loan 
Investment Account except as provided above, 

9. Cmh Immtment ^count. Bank agrees to establish a Cash Investment Account on behalf of Catholic 
School Services for deposit and investment of the proceeds specified in paragraph 4 hereinabove. Should 
less than $100,0tto,00 cash in the aggregate be pooled on or before July 7, 1983, then the Cash Investment 
Account shall not be created, and fenk agrees then to offer to each participating school such alternative 
investment Accounts at competitive rates for cash deposits as may be permitted by applicable law and 
regulation. If an aggregate of $100,000,00 has then been pooled, said Cash Investment Account will be 
created, and the amount of funds pooled shall be transferred by the Bank from the School Operation 
Account to the Cash Investment Account on July 7, 1983. Bank shall invest such funds in 30-day 
repurchase agreement(s) maturing each 30 days thereafter. Said repurchase i^reementis) shall bear 
interest at the announced 30-day rate then available at Bank for instruments of similar amount and 
maturity. Upon at least 3 business days' notice by School prior to the monthly maturity date* or as 
otherwise mutually agrc;ed, Bank shall transfer any percentage of the funds previously dep<»f ted by School 
and School's proportionate share of interest accrued to said Cash Investment Account until all funds in the 
Cash Investment Account have been paid. School may* transfer funds betw^een the operation and C^h 
Investment Account as desired, 

10. Duration (X Agreement, The Loan Investment Account provisions of this Agreement shall expire 
on June 6, 19^4, unless renewed in writing upon terms mutually agreeable to the parties prior to that date, 

1 1 . Construction And Nonassignment, This Agreement shall be construed according to the laws of the 
State of ZZZ and shall not be assignable by either party except on the written consent of the other, 

12. Amendment. This Agreement may be modified or amended only by a written instrument signed by 
h^th Bank and School, 

13. Commercially Reasonable And Bona Fide Standards, ^^nk and School recognize that this Agree- 
ment is a novel, experimentaL and innovative effort without clear written antecedents, through which 
they hope to wor|^)intly toward mutually beneficial ends. SchoyLacknowledges that Bank has waived 
variou' minor fees and charges lo maximize the prospects of fmanc^Kand investment benefit for the 
School, Each party covenants to exercise the utmost goijd faith, n^xibilttyjand fair dealing with the other if 
unforeseeable or unanticipated events arise in the course of the tet^n of Iris Agreement, School acknowl- 
edges that Bank has agreed to wait until after 2 years' experience witfi the program to establish more 
precise commercially reasonable standards, if necessary. 

IN WITNKSS WflKRKOK, the parties jiereto have caused their duly authorized <>fficer,s to execute this 
Agreement (m the date first above written. 



THK ABC TRl !^ COMPANY (Bank) 

By 

Title 



Hy 
Hv 



(SchixfM 



(Principal I 
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Tuitkm Programs 

Contact Diocese or 
School for Further 
Information * 



Profttam 



1. Parent Income 
Weighted Tuition- 



Pate 

Reference 



2. Negotiated Tuition/ 
Fiir Share Tuition 



p. 64 



3. Entirely Prepaid 
Discounted 



p. 68 



4. Entirely Prepaid Non- 
Discounted With 
Commercial Borrowing 



5. Entirely Prepaid Non- 
Discounted With Low 
Interest Loans 



p. 68 



p. 69 



ConUct For Further 
Information 

Fr. Walter Brunkan 
Columbus High School 
3231 W. 9th St. 
Waterloo, Iowa 50702 
(319)233-3358 

Mr. Michae! Franken 
Catholic Education Vicariate 
200 Josephine Street 
Denver, Colorado 80206 
(303) 388-4411 

Mr. Robert Smith 
Central Catholic High School 
2550 Cherry Street 
Toledo. Ohio 43608 
(419) 255-2280 

Rev. John A. Thomas. Ph.D. 
Superintendeot of Schools 
436 West Delaware Avenue 
Toledo. Ohio 43610 
(419) 255-8282 

Mr. Leonard Fine 
Archdiocese of New Orleans 
7887 Walmsley Avenue 
New Orleans. Louisiana 70125 
(504 ) 861-9521 
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Introdudioii 



Long-range planning is not simply a necessaiy component of good develop- 
ment and effective budgeting. Planning is critically important to the ability of 
Catholic schools to survive and to flourish throt^ the 1980's, 1990's and 
beyond. It is an exercise of prudence, leadership^ and vision. Planning both 
articulates the goals of Catholic eduation for the school and organizes all available 
resources into a plan to attain those goals. Long-range planning as an act of true 
Christian stewardship strives to preserve and to pass on to future generations the 
treasure of vital Catholic eduational institutions. 

As budgets are considered a financial expression of the institution's priorities, so too, 
long-range plans are meant to express the priorities and project ions of the school in the 
areas of enrollment, curriculum, staffing, facilities, finance and development. 

It is essential that all considerations in each of the above planning areas be based on 
and tied to the school's philosophy. To Teach As Jesus IXd (1972 Pastoral Message of 
the American Bishops), The Catholic School (1977 Statement of the Vatican Congre- 
gation for Catholic Education) and diocesan policies and guidelines form the basis for 
each school's revised philosophy. 

As our society continues to experience rapid and frequent changes, long-range 
plannir^ for elementary schools is increasingly of paramount importance. Long-range 
planning helps Catholic elementary school administrators avoid crises situations and 
last-minute decision making. The ftve-year plan process outlined in this chapter is 
designed for maximum participation. It is structured to allow problems and opportuni- 
ties to be anticipated in advance. 

Use <^ the Icihg-range plan process described in this chapter assumes that the school 
has a good bookkeeping system and can obtain statistical and financial information on 
a timely basis. However, it assumes that the bookkeeping system is used not simply to 
record historical data, but to allow administrators and board members to monitor and 
manage the school's operations. 



Roles and 
Responsibilities 



The long-range plan process described in this chapter is designed to be implemented 
with the involvement of the pastor, principal and school board. Specific roles are 
outlined for each. 



The Pastor's Role 



From a financial management point of view, the pa.;tor's role with regard to the parish 
school is cleariy defined in Canon Law. He is canonically responsible for the fiscal 
operation of the parish, including the parish school. In short, he is ultimately^ respon- 
sible, at the parish level, for the overall management fumtions. While his responsibil- 
ity is huge, the pastor is encouraged, under the principle of subsidiarity (that principle 
which holds that no decision should be made at a higher management level when it can 
effectively be made at a lower hierarchical level) to delegate duties and responsibilities. 
It is, in fact, this delegation which brings to light the role of other individuals and 
groups. 

Given this premise, the pastor's primary responsibility is to commission the prepara- 
tion of a formal, long-range plan. This is usually done in writing to the school board 
and principal, followed by a personal presentation by the pastor to the principal and 
board members. With the planning process underway, the pastor offers his candid 
input to the board with regard to parish finances, pa. ishioner attendance trends, and 
parish goals and directions. It is. of course, most helpful if the pastor outlines any 
"non-negotiables" at the onset of the planning process. 



Hi 
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The Principal s Role 



It is the role of the principal, as the school's administrator, to initiate the planning 
process and to guide it to completion. While the pastor and school board are involved in 
the planning process throughout, the principal's primary role is that of catalyst. The 
suggested chronology for the planning process outlined in this chapter details the 
main steps in the process and the activities involved for the principal and board 
members. 



The School Board's 
Role > 



The primary role of the school board is to receive input from the school's faculty and 
administration, to discuss and test options, and to develop assumptions, that will be 
included in the long-range plan. The school board should at all times work to place 
assumptions within a policy framework, and not become involved in the administrative 
tasks of operating the school. 



Plan Format 



The long-range plan (five-year plan) is designed not only to provide a direction for the 
school, but also a historical perspective for that direction. As a result, the narrative 
section of the long-range plan should be completed in such a way that each major topic 
area discusses the historical perspective, the current situation, and the assumptions 
which have been adopted for Uje future. In short, the narrative should attempt to 
answer these questions: 

• Where have we been? 

• What factors have influenced our historical development? 

• Where are we today and why? 

• Where are we going and why? 

• How are we going to get there? 

Each of these questions should be related to the philosophy of Catholic education 
generally and to the individual school particulariy. In addition, the narrative should 
support the projections made in each section of the plan (enrollment, curriculum, 
staffing, facilities, finance and development). 

Again, it should be emphasized that care should be taken during each phase of the 
plan's creation, to involve various individuals who have particular interest in. and 
responsibility for. that section of the plan. « 



Develm»ing the 
Long-Range Plan 



The following suggested chronology and back-up forms may be used by individual 
.school boards and principals for developing a comprehensive long-range plan. 

Month Person Responsible— Task 

July Principal— S^t aside time for dreaming and goal setting. What problems 

and opportunities exist for the school? What should it be doing better? 
What ought it to emphasize now to be more faithful to its philosophy? 

August Principal/Board Omirperson — Issue recommitment invitation to Board 
members. Make committee assignments. Note: During initial year, 
provide board members with To Teach M Jesus Did, The Catholic 
' School, Teach Them, and the school's philosophy. 

Arrange and conduct Board Preservice Program— include discussion of: 

• Philosophy 

• Roles and Responsibilities 

• Distinction between policy making and administration 
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Pastor/ Prindped — Pastor and principal issue letter to board commis- 
sioning long-range plan. 

September Principal/ Board Chairpmon/ School Board^Convem board or long- 
range plan development committee. Review baste assumptions, con- 
straints and timetable. Administrator shares dreams, problems and pM- 
sibilities for school with board. Board reviews school position in light of 
do uments listed above, diocesan goals and school philosophy. 

October Prindpal udth School Board — Board reviews enrollment history and 
enrollment mix. It begins creation of narrative, citinft^reasons for en- 
rollment changes. (Appendix A & B) 

Enrollment arul/or Data Committee 

• Collect and study prior five year enrollments by grade (Appendix A) and 
by religious category (Catholic parishioners. Catholic non- 
parishioners, non-Catholics) (Appendix B). 

• Collect and study baptismal records for parish(es) for last five years. 

• Compare baptismal records to "Parishioner enrollment" for appropri- 
ate years. 

• Secure pertinent data from local public school officials concerning 
population trends in public scliooi enrollment projections. 

• Secure population trend information from Census Bureau, Chamber 
of Commerce and telephone company. 

• Build a five-year enrollment projection based on all of the above. The 
projection should list enrollments first by grade and then by religious 
mix. Be sure to consider ciyxent demographics, trends, health and fire 
codes as well as class size. (Appendix C) 

• Outline plans for market research as required. 

November Principal with Board —Board prepares enrollment projections for five 
years by grade level with accompanying narrative. (Appendix C) A market- 
ing plan for school "image" and enrollrnept should accompany enroll- 
ment projections in order to insure ability to achieve projections, (See 
Catholic School Management Letter, Volume 1. 3 and Momentum, May. 
1979, pages 4245.) 

December />7nc^//f<icw//i^ —Curriculum section of five-year plan to be com- 
pleted by principal and faculty and presented for review by board, 

• Review and revise the school philosophy in light of To Teach As Jesus 
Did, The Catholic School, other documents cited including diocesan 
guidelines, 

• Review current curriculum in light of diocesan guidelines and build a 
five-year plan for curriculum, updating as necessary. 

• Include assumptions concerning textbooks (purchasing and replace- 
ment), library books, workbooks, equipment, teaching aids, audio- 
visual equipment, laboratory supplies, etc, 

• Build a catalog of investment opportunities based on the dreams of the 
principal and staff. (See Catholic School Management Letter, Volume 
IV. 3) 

• Evaluate program off^ings including specialized areas; e.g.. Physical 
Education, Music, Art, etc. 
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Month 
January 



Penon RespmslUe— Task 



February 



J 



March 



April 



May 



Primipat — Principal, by reviewing current personnel records on all 
teachers prepares an historical perspective and overview of current staf- 
fing situations, including qualifications, experience, salary, benefits, etc. 
This perspective is reviewed by the Board. (Apbendix D). 

Principal reviews staffing assumptions for nexi five years and prepares a 
summary for board. (Appendix E) 

PrirtcuMtl/Pastor/Boani—Bdsed on enrollment and staffing assump- 
tions, the principal and board prepare a five-year\projection for staffing by 
grade and/or department. Assumptions should ibe made in the areas of 
salaries and fringe benefits. \ 

Principal/Pastor Board Facilities Committee —mxWdX plan for plant and 
facilities should be completed by a subcommittei^ of the board working 
with the principal. \ 

• Make a complete survey of all physical facilities available, including 
school buildings, residences and grounds. Based on current fire and 
health codes, list all necessary and desirable repairs and capital im- 
provements. , \ 

• Develop a five-year plan to complete impfoveinents. Include cost 
estimates. Survey should be specific as to the number of classrooms 
and specialized areas to be utilized. \ 

• Build a catalog of investment opportunities based cj capital im- 
provements and repairs to buildings, grounds, furnt'.ure and equip- 
ment. (See Catholic School Management Letter, ^olume IV, 3^ 

Principal/Pastor Board Finance Committee —Review school costs for 
the last three years using annual reports. \ 

• Insure that all line items are exclusively those of the school, and are 
not attributable to other parish or religious education programs. 

• Develop an expenditure budget based on enrollmipnt, cunif«ilum, 
sti^ffing, and plant and facility considerations. (Financial growth as- 
sumptions should be cleariy stated in footnotes or in the assumptions 
section of the plan.) Include provision for some level of student 
assistance. (Appendix F) | 



Principal/Pastor Board Finance Committee — Develop] a five-year in- 
come plan with realistic assumptions in the areas of tuition, subsidies, 
traditional fundraising. and investment opportunities. (Appendix G). 

Create a five-year development plan, (App<?nd'v 

I 

Board — Review the completed five-year plan incli ding pirojections and 
accompanying narrative in the areas of philosophy, enrollment, cur- 
riculum, staffing, plant and facilities, and finances and development, 
• Approval of five-year plan by board. 
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Month Pmon Rcspon»ible--TMk 

June Wm^/ZAwn/— Preparation of summary "Case Statement" and De- 
velopment Plan, based on five-year plan, to be used in promoting the 
school to various publics. {Note: may take more than one month:^ (See 
Catholic School Management Utter, Volume V, 2) 

• Identify Case Statement. Summarize history, philosophy, vision and - 
objectives of school, in a manner that invites credibility and inv«^- 
ment. This statement should stress the unique and desirable chailac- 
teristics of the total educational program, especially through elements 
related to its identity as a Catholic school. 

Identify for past five years: 

• Alumni relations 

• Public relations 

• Special gifts 

• *^^blics being served 

• Endowments 

• Foundation grante 

• Business/Industry participation 

• Estate Planning (bequests) 

• Insurance gifts 

• Fundraising projects / 

• Identify priorities for next five years. 

• Project realistic involvement and dollar increase to support Finance 
Committee projections. 

• Establish appropriate committees to respond to five-year priority 
selections. 

Note: It is assumed that in fulfillment of the planning role assigned to 
him/her above, the principal will involve the faculty, through frequent 
consultation and other appropriate ways. 



With the five-year plan completed, it becomes a basic guideline document for the 
principal, pastor and board. The plan should be reviev^ed, refined and updated on an 
annual basis, so that it continually look$ four years into the future. 

It should be pointed out that the full five-year plan is not designed for "public 
consumption." For that purpose, a "Case Statement" based on the five-year plan 
should be prepared which summarizes the assumptions made in each of thie areas 
including enrollment, curriculum, staffing, plant finance, and development. The 
philosophy and mission statement of the school should also be clearly stated. 

It is, of course, understood that every effort should be made during the planning 
process to insure that the curriculum and all aspects of the plan are reflective of the 
philosophy, and that the values of Catholic education are well integrated with the 
curriculum. 

From the school board's point of view, the long-range plan becomes the guiding 
document from which annual budgets are developed. These budgets should, on an- 
annual basis, be based on and reflective of. the school's long-range plan. 

Finally, five-year planning should be seen, not as an end in itself, but as a prerequi- 
site to, and a part of, good development, and as an important help to the school in 
attaining its goals. 

HH 



It is essential that the fhv-year plan be annually updated in each succeeding year. In 
order to simplify the annual update, all of the data used to prepare the plan must be 
carefully documented anci available for future use. 

In order to insure that the projections are updated annoaily, it is recommended that 
the school board formally adopt a policy requiring that the update take place. During 
the updating process, every effort should be made not only to develop an additional 
year's projection, but also to revise and to refinc^the assumptions used throughout the 
plan. 
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^^m^Qjll^lll (School Name, Town) 

Hbtoiy 



PrcK 
K 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 

TOTALS 



Cnde 1W<K81 1961^ 1982^ 
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Appendix B 



EttfoOmeiit Wx 

(School NariSfrTown) 




Panshkmers 



Catholic 

Non-Parishioners 



Per Fanrily 



NtuabcrofCbiMren 



1964^ 

#alCtereii 



1986-87 



1987-88 



1 

2 
3 
4 



X 
X 



X _ 

/ 

X 



5 or more x 



SUB-TOTAL 



X 



3 X _ 

4 X .— . 

5 or more x 



SUB-TOTAL 



Non-Cathojics 



3 
4 



5 or more;? x 




TOTAL ENROLLME?!)T 
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AM^ndlx C' 



0 



(School Name, Town) 



PreK 
K 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



G rade 
1964^ 



I986<87 



1967-«8 



\ 



TOTAi:S 
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Appendix D 

SHpffliig i/eoui 

(School Name, Town) _ 



, GnMfo/Sttb^ Profcaiional Preparation Ortiflkatton Current Stnted Started 
Waroe Tan^it ind tot«rert» YES NO S«^_ Tcachii^ faSdwoi 
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staff Benefit Detail 

f CJUdi mppfOfifWiw COminnif 

(School Name, Town) : — r 

. MwBo l 

Cntfe/Sol^ect B/C B/S Medical life OthcrComage 

Nm^c Ta u^t Single FalOly Siagte Family , Single Family lits. Rftir t. TSA ProvMeii jchggi . 




<%ppendL\ E 



(Nim^ of Teachm /m grade and StUarg} 



(Schocrf Name, Town) 



Cndc 

PreK 
K 
1 
2 
3 

♦ 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 

Princtpa! 
Others 



Rei^^bus Lary^ 

<*> <$» " (♦> ($> 



Rdtfout lay 



RfUgtott* Uy 



1967-88 
RfhjtkHi* Lay 



ReUgiom Uy 



(#> ($) (#) ($) (*) ($> (#> ($) (*) ($) (*) <$) (f> ($) (<') ($) 



TOTALS 




C?iJl Art! |?«ffMiM^^^ftii 



INSTmxrilOi^AL SAiJUUES (Eschide 
csi^laycr's dure of Sodal Scctntty ) 

a. Uy teachers & hor pHnd|>sls — — , — 

b. Religious teachm & prindftals — — — 

.c. SuiMtitutes 

d. Socfaa Security (Employer Share) . ^— — ~ — ~ 

e. En4). Benefit l^roglaIn (Employer 

Share) — , ~— 

f. Unemployment Compensation . ._.„^. ____ 

TOTALof:a,b,c,d,e,f — — 

INSTRUCTION— OTHER 

a. TeKtbodcsfi: Workbooks— secular 

b. Textbooks & Workbooks— reli^ous — 

c. Library books & supplies ' — - 

d. Teaching supplies & AV supplies - 

e. Office supplies & expense - - 

TOTAL of: a, b, c, d, e 

OPERATIONS, SALARIES 

a. Custodian -- 

b. Office Staff , - 

TOTAL of: a. b ' 

OPERATIONS, OTHER 

a. Fuel ^ - ~ 

b. Electricity, water, gas, phone 

c. Custodial supplies - - 

d. Custodial services (Contracted) — 

TOTAL of: a. b. c. d 

MAINTENANCE 

a. Buikling repairs — 

b. Scheduled maintenance 

c. Repair replacement of fum„ equip, - — - 

TOTALofra, b, c 

nXED CHARGES 

a. Property Insurance - 

b. Pupil insurance 

c. Teacher Inservice - - - — -- 

d. Other fixed costs - — - 

TOTAL of: a, b. c, d , — - -- - - 

STUDENT SERVICES 

a. Cafeteria— Milk Program - — -- 

b. Extra-curricular acth^tics - -- 

c. Other — miscellaneous - — - -- — 

TOTAL of: a, b, c - - - - - - - 

TOTAL SCHOOL EXPENSES $ $ i^- $ 

TOTAL CONVENT EXPENSES (cf. p. 97) $ - - $ $ - $ - 

TOTAL EXPENSES (School & Convent) $ _ . $ . - $ $ - _ 
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CMnmt Expenses 



ActiMl 



1984^ 


19^ 



















CONVENT EXPENSES 

Aiito aq)cme (iCpasd by pari^ 

Fuel, dectridty, water, gas, fhone • . 

RefMiin 

Property Insunnce 

Health insurance— Si^rs (If paklby 

parish/sdmri) / 

Rental, non-parish residence for SU- 

ters 

Ei|tup*,*^rn«, improvements 

Otiher convent expenses 

TOTAL CONVENT EXPENSES 

SCHOOL STATISTICS 

Total School Enrollment 

Total number of classrooms in the 
t^^i s^^ij y^^^ ♦ • ♦ f * 
Total number of classrooms used for 
school purposes 



Grades offered and grade enrollment (Insert grade enrollment on line and number of classrooms per grade in parentheses) 



K . 
5 



1985^ 

K - 

5 _„ 

K 

5 

I967-S8 

K 

5 

1988-89 

K 

5 



.... { 
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1 
6 



1 
6 



1 
6 



1 
6 



1 
6 



2 
7 
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3 

8 .,_ 



2 
7 
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). 7 
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). 7 
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2 
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3 

a 
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3 
8 
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I. 
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3 
8 



3 
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). 
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). 



4 

9 



). 



). 



4 

9 



4 

9 



4 

9 
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1964^ 



1 




Tetai EnroUmcnt 



1985^ 
Total Emoftineiit 



1986^ 
Total Enrolbnfnt 



1987-88 
Total EnroHmcnt 



T1988-8® 
Tokl Enroilrecnt 
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iPluldi Ekmeitfaiy Sdiool— 

(School Name, Town) — — _! 



TumoN 

a. Kindergarten 

c. ^f(N1-Pamh^one^s, Catholic family 

d, N<HvCathoUcs 



e. (Contingency for uncollectabie 

tuition) \ ( ) (- ) (- - ---) L- ) 



TOTAL a, b, c, d, (minus e) 



ASSESSMENT FROM PARISHES OF 
NOK-PARISHIONERS 

FEES (Graduation, Rc^stration, etc.) 

GIFTS, ENDOWMENTS 

SUBSIDY FROM PARISH 

ALL OTHER INCOME 

a. Cafeteria — Milk Program (Include 
student payntent & federal subsidy) 

b. Cdl^on drives for school 

c. Parent & Student fund raising 
activities 

d. Other sources^ 

TOTALof:a, b,c, d 

DEVELOPMENT INCOME 
TOTAL SCHOOL INCOME 
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Ttdtkm DetaU 

(School Name, Town) . 



Tuition 



190M7 

Tuition 



inuion 



Parishioners 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 or more 



Catholic 

Non-Parishioners 1 



5 or more 
Non-Catholics 1 
2 
3 
4 

5 or more 
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Five Year Devdopment Pfam 



in m dkm to in^ywwe the imn» ikw l u pii ie n f pwitkw t»e «chooi. 





1984^ 






■ ii rift 




QUAUTY 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION 












BUSINESS MANAGEMENT , 












PUBMC RELATIONS ^ 


* 










PARENT-STUDENT 
FUNDRAISING 












ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 
AND FUNDRAISING 

1 










s 



Note: Cite Specific Activities 
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ID 8 

* 



Five Year Development Plan 

' Place in the bom the bttk or ob|rdhfe to he accompltohed that year 
in an efibrt to iiiqnrove tiie ov^e^ 





1984-85 


1985^ 


1986^ 


1967-88 


ANNUAL GIVING PROGRAMS 
(OTHER THAN PARENTS 
AND ALUMNI) 










BUSINESS AND COMMUNITY 
CULTIVATION '& INVESTMENT 


• 






J 


. NEWSLETTERS AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS VEHICLES 




- - ^ 






FOUNDATION GRANTS 






-> 


ENDOWMENT PROGRAM 
(ESTABLISHMENT OF 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
AND PROGRAM) 











Note: Cite Specific Activities 



/ 
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IntnMhidioii 



The amount of effort and (undtng that is increasingty being filtered into 
fundndsing yearly indicates its growing importance to all private non-profit 
in$tituti(Mis. Iliis is especially true for schools. Universtties were ^ (miy 
educational entity really concerned with generating additional funds |in an 
organized fashion in the not too distant past. 

The last ten to twenty tears have fmind these schools for higher educaticm refining 
their programs for soliatation to a highly sophisticated degree. Professional "De- 
velopment Offices'* have been established. Many presidents spend a great deal of their 
time and effort "telltngithe story** of their institution so as to ^nerate financial support 
and gaod will for it 

Recently, high schools have started to organize in an attempt to generate additional 
funds that are needed to balance their budgets. It seems that the ultimate survival of 
any form of pnvate education will find itself dependent upon fundraising in the 
immediate future. Success will demand the ultimate in sophistication, direction, 
energy and ded' ^tion. 

Hits sectio' be devoted to a variety of techniques that either have been, or can be 
used to gen- <atc funds. The following projects will be covered: 1) Direct Mail; 2) Auc- 
tion; 3) S' ' vey; 4) Series of Other Fundraisers; 5) Endowment and 6) Rentals. 



School Staff 



Dimrt Nailing 



Direct mailing has become a lucrative source of in* 
come in recent years for a variety of individuals and 
institutions in search of funding. It is efficient and 
inexpensive while demanding a minimum of organi- 
zational activity. 

This basically requires the issue of a letter of request 
to an individual or business who may have an interest 
in the institution that is posing the request. The letter 
is usually signed by the chief administrator of an 
institution, A mailing list must be created. This list 
must be constantly updated and refir^d. 

These letters can be very specific in their request. 
They can detail a particular item such as a boiler or a 
new series of books for the curriculum. They can also 
be very general, describing the school and a variety of 
its activities, requesting funds to help balance the 
budget and maintain existing programs. 

There are a variety of groups that a school can apply 
to for financial assistance. They are listed here in the 
order of most probable response, A sample letter fol- 
]ow$ the group title. 



700 18th fm$%36 zmn 
Snottlr, Wi 96U2 



DottT eves 



Y«0, tl>«t'« riijrtt. Ttu» i» our ywly Afveal letter. I teicn* that 
y<xi *lrwK*y <y> A <|4P5«t deal tot the school and for youx ttvM^ta, 
1 kTKM tim you are s Oedicstedi, hwtJ wtlM?r. I fcw that ycnx m 

rdo not feel that I evmr h»v» baen abU to ^ksjuatcay ojpraas ay 
naAl «ppraci4ticn far any taachar ow the pwt four y»»r9. 7ty 
m 1 way, th? right wxtto and actions ngmr •aam to otwe. * 

m h«w Imsndbrnd oiuwlviw into a dwO Icn^in t? rniCt ey ri ting ^future. 
I Knoi^ we con aucoead, becawe of the <xmmjt\ stxwiyth, det^btBination 
wiT&tiny that vm «4)»c«. One <rf th» gx^aataat challcn^ urn faoe 
is fiawling. J?laaae heOp m raiae the $83,000 deficit we ptoo thia 
year. Help m by cwcourji^ing your stuSsnts m aal<», by hOiit^ 
yajx cjDRtacts for donations to the Auction, by sharing arW fvwl- 
nusinv idaoa yoa mv tmm with m, and, if you cm\ by grating 
to UUs ataff Ap|)aa] :)tivm. ^ j 

FXwHM plAot donation in the encloemd envelope ^wid Vaw it 
in fmiX bcm. I would like to end tha 9taff APf^ ^ 
Uie and of Octotar , , J 

Thatik you tox your oooaidcratian. 



Geor^ 
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VwaAs with Children 
In School 

£xhMl 



700 18th Avmjt? E^t 
Seattle, l« 98112 



ffr, m%\ Mrs. John Steuth 
Ttjp of Capitol HiU 

Seattle, V» ^ 
Dear John .md Martha; 

mlcam to wur finst >^ar at St, Jooeiii'sl I hope that you and your 
faaily vill haw an cn}oyable and bcneficUl ejiperianpe here. The fim 
iOfith haa qone by ao quickly that xt t.8*«i my l»:oatii aN©y, The neiit 8 
BCoUia, I aw suiv, wUl be just a» sii^ift and e\«n wore hectic, 

Oie fti^teiung ai*poct ot naaaing tim is the reality of a decrwaaing 
inKtier of in «hicii * > raise a Uir^ <wwnt of iwney. atlU Kaop 

ajctra noiey to Slancc our budget. Our deficit thi« yaar i* 5^2.000, wTo^ 
is a lame part cmur $472,000 twiget, Pimdrai^ing activities, therefosv, 
will be u«teT way throi*|hyut the Bdxx>l ypar, 

mi» /topeal Irtt^u i» aie of uur pocwt ijifortant fiHiding ^jeshicles. All 
parentfl co«»iv^ it. Ewn fomfcr and pwent teachers ^ 
alumi parent* i^iw it. The rus^wnee has alway» U«n 9™. 

Pleaiae ht'lp um by maJ^ng a donation to help offset (Xir deficit, "mis is 
Vital to wr ocCTVwic life. 

YOU Will f i«j a 9elf-addres9«l, 5taR|»d cnwlo$]e efvloofld, Flea^e t^^tum 
it. With your cxintriUition. 



THjuA yixi for your cons id^^rat ion. 



Sinoerply/ 



GGonje tiDfbauer 
I^incipsU 



Exhibits 



St. Jo8Cf*i*iS School 
700 18th Avwuu East 
Scuttle, W% 9811^ 



ft:, a«i Mrs, John IX>e 
418 20th Avwnue Ui»t 
SMttle, 96112 

Oaar JoTvi and Jane: 

TJU* is the oeaeon of Thariksqivuig, It is a ^xTfect ti«? to stop and think 
^vut the nwv blesfcin?* i« haw to be th«*ful fot - hope wiu 
count 9t, Jogefi\*& yours, 

U» «nricfwent, «aii?ht«i«nt and o«JUrtuiiity tlu« institution oflersare 
am«ly i^f lactiorw of the msiv indiviAials *4k> fom us. You aro a very 
iMwrtant part of that BtnKJtuw- isou anc the bajinrung thu und of 
our si^^iort «vl our pucpofle. Without yw ous li<^t would cease to sfune, 
^ tJ»! w«rid wuia boooas )i»t a litUe dailu^i:. 

Vlesm help IS praudly man;h fcavEuxJ as beaoons into a challenging future^. 

This TWuigiviTig is a isajor fimd-raiiJej: for us as we try ^^^^P* 

out our $68,000 deficit- Please uae the cncloaod stawpsri envelope to sena 
us your ccntribution. 

Thank yuu, . ^ 



Sux^erL'ly, 



Gaor^e Hofbaucr 
rrincipAl 



St, J0«<^*3 $ci)OLyX 
700 18th AWJW r^t 
Seattle, Wi 98112 



«r, ^ IfrTS- Beluctimt Givpr 
^^5^ {Jnsiay Street 
Settle, 98112 



Dttar Reluctant and Hbrriodi 



This is the thiixi *appe*l letter* you haw reorived. 

I raalixe that this is yixa first ytsar at St. Joseph's arei that 
you may rwt be aware of the urtfxjrtancK of this vtiuclt*. are 
wry dependent on the anticipated inxtm that this activity 
<|eneratefl . 

Fiirwts, friends, aluns, st^rfents and faculty haw raised over 
$46, (W so fAT tJUs ysar. that figure represents an mentint^ 
awunt of hard work, akt we rtrnt raise m aiditional $14,000 
t»fow ths «nd of the y«wu: if we arc to taKe care of this year's 
deficit, and we have only two imtha to do it, W? need ycur helpl 



thank you. 



Sincerely, 



George Hofbaucr 
Principal 
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BEST COPY AVAIJ 



SeST CO^ AVAILABLE 



/ Biulnesses and/or 




/ OriMiintioiis Dointf 
/ B<idiie$s with ^ 


St, JaaMiii's School 
Sfttttle, lA 981U 


SdMNH 


1 

9t, Viftount da society 
c/o 712 l6Ui Avenue Eaat 
SeiattXe, 96112 


Parei^ Whose 
CSilldmhm 


I would Ixke to atart thus letter by thanking you for your supi^xx and 
aaaiatanoe to our oonmsuty in the fx^. tbur t^osoosxMS and prwonos 
haw aade a defuut« di£f«fmje in the Uw» of a qxvtet nwbvr of pvif^. 


Cndaatcd 


I aak y«j to cxxtsider our stiwol this yw as part of your Ootivach 


\ 

St, JottSf^h' 9, School 
700 Iftth Avenue Btot 

\ 
\ 

Mr. And Hen, Ft>m*r Parent 

1U8 Cafutol Hill . ^ 

S«»Attle^ 98X12 * ' \ ' 


Me arv faosd with nocv «id Rune needy faKilieis each year as the oost of 
education escalate, M; budgeted $X9,000 xn scholarship ^anta thi« 
year, but w« already hawr <|ivwi cloae to ^30,000. 7hs^ is amey w« do 
not \%ttym. It incx^aaeee our daf^cit, ^cit ia the target for our fund- 
raising efforts. 1 

44i^B jr»*f»* pm«iw ^o^^wf <H^^\, ^v^fX^nf, fw <*,A4Ati <i(^jn9dawe TViy naKTi any 
a^iatanop jwu mi9ht he able tu extend to us. It would he j^lied toMtst* 
a adiolan^p for a St. J0#e{4i*a pariahoner. Please use the aelf-addnifiaed 
enclosed envrlope for your n?spt<we. 

Itvmk you for ynur ti«e in oonsidfring this n»fie»t . ] 


Doar FtxtBpi and FUt.ure$ \ 




S«^it«i»wr ju» 4 vtuy isfxirtdnt nnnth for ba and fca all of us at St. JoMfAi's. 
It maxHM the tiequjviinQ of A naw y^sAT* It imd(9 the begiming of an «Ncitipg 
jouiYvy wuh ytxng mlnd». AltK>^ it rmxks tbs onset of a giqwmUc flnanciAl 
ntni^glc for survival. 


0eor9^ HofbtHier 
Principal 


oon«t4ntly strive to deliver quality Catiiolic oduoation. Out mle im 
extremely uifjortant in the cf^aotic ¥OXhS that t»om our ^Tiith. Pt^msm 




halp ua mervt* and psvaarva our true rvitional tramuro — our children. 




Ttuft ywtf OMT deficit 1« $100,000. X stwatlawo f««l that ^ )uiith i« being 
drained jway aa I struggle to bring in these fiands. The Lord sust txuly 
be with us, bec^iuae w do, iti) the help of pecvl^ ^iXe you, reacfi our 
goc^i each yipar. 


9t. Joseph's School 
700 19th Avenue Cast 
Seattle, lA 99U2 


Vou will find A self-addr«>«0cd #9n^Uif3a anclogtfd. m wculd appreciate 
wiy Buch any donatiun ywj aond is* J raaXise th<«. you do not hav* a ctiild 
<5ix%7lled with thi» y^dar, bat X hofw ycur }oytul and 0<iti9fyln9 eMpen^ioa 
with OS m th<? paat allows yw to |»rt.ii:ipate in this A|ipBal Dri\», 


Mr. loyal Urad 
1428 ntture Uvie 

Seattle, 96112 ^ 


TtvB* yw tor yc^ tiwe aiid vtxiT cwisuteration. 








George Hofbsuer 
Pt incipal 


DO you neMMbet:. walXing doi-n tha hallMiys of St., Joseph's? Uaich in the 
cafeteria? student body rtkaaes? 'AMchers «4io made laeting iii«>raeaiona 
in your life? 

helped to fona you, ycu wmr instnspsntal in the foonastion of tht scfioal. 
hope that ycm will t^entw thia partnenhif , because raally need }«3ur 




help. 




fund raising has beocae a aaijor activity at St. Jio«flph's. Thin yvar alono, 
for exaR|>le, ms haw had to aw «rlth an «9(tra $60^000 to balanoo our 
budget* Already we haw rmisad ovm: $51,000, but ^ need the cvMOning 
$g^000 within tim rmtt kvM^i. 




mnf ^Xmm as>e contributing during our Alumi Appeal 0^i%«, and m hope 
that you will, too. fir arm enclosing a staaisad, flalf-Mdreeead anM0op» 
for yaa oomnanienos in sanding in your donation. WowanlJei, e^^ry little 
bit helps < 




Thank you your si^sport . 


\ 


^inosTBly, 


\^ Ahinmi 

\ 

\ 


Qsoo^ )k>Cbiuer 
Principal 
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Those who employ mailings to solicit funds must go about it in an organised fashion. 
A mailing should be coonlinated so as to cori«pond with an ewnt $u<jh as0^ 
Thanking. It could also relate to a particular event an institution may be orches- 
trating. 

It is best to scrtd oOt mailings to reach the rectptent near the end of a month. Mort 
people imh« a paycheck at the end of a month reganfiess of how oft^ 
%wthin the month. The "Appeal Letter' hasa poMibiHt^ of being placed on.a stack 
with the other monthly bilb and being paki akmg with them. 

The Incipient of a donatkm solicited throng the mail must quickly respond. The 
ghwr both \tents and deserves recognition. A good response also sets the stage for 
future donations. 

lists shouki be created and continually updated. These lists of known #ven will 
grow as time iawes ly. They will prove to be a good souFM 
One should! not gh« up on a person when an appeal is not rinded ^. Those who 

are directly related to an institutkm can be solicited tfiree times within a ghien year 
before hopes for a response shouM be forgone. This wouM not be tnte for laiige na 
lists. Continued solidtatkm via the mail to people with no connection to an institution 
whatsoever could prove to be an expensh^ waste of time and nwney. \ 

Auctions are very popuhr a* the moment. There arc some cities where the competiHon 
for items and participants is extremely intense. The basic elements of an auction are 
tiie crowd, Uie kication, the items to be sold, and the auctfoneer. 

The crowd that attends tiie auction shouW have money to spend, and have some 
emotional feeling for, or investment in, either the institution the event benefits, or 
someone affiliated witii tiie institution. This creates a spirit of giving and allows (a^ 
funds to be generated. An auction filled witii poor people to generate fiinds for a needy 
organization ^11 lead to frustration for everyone involved. 

The event should take place at a centrally located f^ility. Ample parking b impor- 
tant. When possible, it is beneficial to hold tfie auction within the confines of the 
facility it is intended to benefit This strengthens the ties, reinforces tiie emotional 
commitment, and fosters a spirit of community. This should not, however, take place if 
overcrowding and a (ktertorated auditorium would detract from and po^ibly destroy 
the auction. 

Items to be auctioned off are not really tiiat difficult to find. They do, however, 
demand persistence and organization for their proper soUdtation. 

Those who recehrc services provided by tiie institution being benefited by the auction 
are a lo^cd source for items. They may be able to obtain sometiiing from their place of 
work. They may also be able to offer some services OiemscWes. Finalb', they may be able 
to solicit items from stores with whkh tiiey conduct business. 

Another logical source to generate items ror an auction are those who are employed 
by the institutioii beihg benefited. \ 

Finally, tiie institution itself can acquire jbctionable items. A simple review of an 
organiiatiori's bills and accounto alfows the formation of a list of businesses tiiat desire 
to see the institution succeed. Local businesses usually offer Items in an attempt to 
foster healthy {Niblic relations. 

Many indiviifcuds are not comfortable soliciting items for an auction. Some of tiiose 
same indhiduals, however, have valuable contacts that would graciously offer assis- 
tance if they were asked. A form letter tiiat appears to be personal offers a way to 
overcome this minor obstacle. By employing this metiwd, the more reserved person 
does not feel undue pressure. All they have to do is supply Vname. the following letter 
is a sample that could be used. It indicates tiiat someone else will do the "calling." 
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W»T COWr AVAILABtl! 



Letter (^f P<uiici^|iitioii 



9t . ^J99ft\*9 ActlOol 

' . ' I I 

I Mm Urn fsr&mupia ot m isntr-aty c^iU)o4ic 9r«d« «s4iool, m atv of«n 
to all iitudtantsr ntyuiH w w c< t»c« or twligion. (Mr latrtitiAian mvw 

diUml «JBt tim >|w»iM Mi H , mlii locus if out «Vi toiteiU «m w> 0Cm«> 

1^ tmm to r«iiw owar 5100,000 to balance o«r ««A y^Mf , otw our 

mqu i« o«f Auction, Cnas ttucfi ub tMMlly ptrtit twtMm f»,0O0 
Mt $3ft,900. tteMeduc^ible tfcanstiorw in thr for* of «^t4wr cMh or 
for miction aioUcitad fay pmnts, taacfvm. Kid tvXMwSm fran t^r or- 
^tmjMtions ttMy A? bM«i4WNi witb, 

•mot ot ttte t^ot^fe in ttm sfciwtwifi m« AliwKly pvciclfwt«, I t<ould lu* 
!-> off«r ycu tfta o|)|vru«utr to hrlp Jin worthy cauM, 

I h«V9 bMn « s«Usf»«d of l«wfuit9tOh Athletic Club foe 

t«n I hm uMd just afcout •wry (aeiUty Avaiijitile to tw h»w 

found tim «ll. to t» «mll«vit. It tbr pwrfart pl«w to mUri^tn 
mtOm Imr^ or m»11 qrot^. 

I m er^loAirtcf fahoto-eOfji« of warn of but mUttrnvtrtM {(^ njw 

Ytjur part ici pot ion in our miction wuld he v«ry st^tt ^jptwiat^, mn. 
J^riciJi O'Usry, one our pu«nt«, a»rt/»cli(m y«j mxjn tor 

ywir reply, 

tfincvrvly. 



Rules 



An auction book should be prepared offering a variety of items for the auction. The 
book should contain the following sections; 

• Welcome letter 

• Auctk>n rules 

• List of advance cash donations 

• List business patrons 

• Complete list of auction items by floor section, listing location, donor's name & 
value of item. 

• List of auction committees 

\ 

Re^ftntioo: 

As you check in you will receive your bidding number, 
SOent Auetioa: 5H)0 p.m. 

Bid sheets are attached to or displayed near each item. 

I 

BfaMbig Proctdtnt: 

1, You may bid on a silent auction item by entering your name, bidding number and 
bid on the bidding sheet. 
0 2. Bid raises must be in minimum amounts specified on bid sheet ... if minimum bid 
is not observed, bid is void. 
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9t, Uf^ixm 9rtat 



A myst tinA-rmxMXJ^ mmnx. one* « ttus raqfUiitM tJw hart Mirt, <Mittjitiun «i 
MDwU iU» W our Cl»«9te to ttMr Otontfia Mictun (XaBitt<t<e «tf ft'licit^ 

OiMtm Am^iu - ftxl^it&n? CTmj n—i Miry 

MMvy «:iirp«4« - lf»i ft»tty itai^iy 

noori» - Piapi^ »*fy ftwrffw 

Unds UiiHwy - IteaK^^om Janrt Ctene 

K4tf)y mmmnm - 1»mk ^kam Jmmmm XmmtUi) 



%M«2 ttm*» to Am> rtMlo, ftiaoiml) fir. M LArvon tiBUN^ Vum PrwK'Vf*! j 
%bMMi Matiahbairi, Sacs«t4tfy; telly Cloaf » PnrliD AK^ioni*^; wd cur 



t)w mltimmt^mi ma iom ot oar tsamitm for thss •cftaalhtnv bMn «ridBm in t^e 
tit^lw twufv of ttnm^ miA «^Uun ^iv^ to ttm wooetw of t/u», project , l» 
Apf <fr#t«ful al«> to U»» at Sc, Uxuah ^4Kf haw jKxiiif]t«d'U»r)r rvie and 

lb «li ij^ yow i<» *3»i»t«d «Uktia« iC«^/ mtS to U»o»t o< jwu *#k? «is »riU» us tftia 
vmMf^t our •ifi9Mw<^ *UMnk ^wjU'" 
I 

our thmM Uf ti» tiwiy twt im t uu ««J impart tvcm ««" Bcfittjl »»v» 

itMt you plMMM out ik)n(«» yonir fanrum^k m nm«n fwr rtw*r ^annwity. 

;mii no^,,,,,,,,,,,', .,,,u> ^^fmtyam tmv v% 9 m\ t P«ME A iMwana. nwtncj 



3. A signature on a bid sheet constitutes a legal contract to buy. 

4. All items in the Silent Sections: Blue, Yellow, Green and Orange may be bid upon 
throug^ut the evening until officially dosed. 

5. Unless otherwise specified, all auction services must be used within one year of 
jHirchase. * 

6. Disputes will be resoh^ed by an auction ofiQctal at the time of the closing. 

dosing Tiioes: 

Green Section — 5:45 p.m. 
Yellow Section— 6:30 p.m. 
Blue Section— 7:15 p.m. 
Orange Section— 8:00 p.m. 

Cashiers: 

Silent Auction Cashiers will open at 5:30 p.m. 
Oral Auction Cashiers will open at 9-30 p.m. 

Oral Ancttoa; At 8>30 p.«« fan iwito U^y foBowfaig ifleat attctfcw; 

1. The oral auction will begin at 8:30 p.m. and will continue until all items have been 
auctioned. Oral auction items will be on view in the parish hall from 7:30 p.m. 

2. The highest bidder acknowledged by the auctioneer shall be the purchaser. A 
signature on the bid sheet constitutes a legaf contract to buy. 
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3. Unless otherwise specified, all arrangements t}etween donor and buyer must be 
made and services used within one y^r of purchase. 

4. Bidding order of oral auction items subject to change after publication of catalogue. 

1 I 



There are four basic committees that must be organized for an auction. 

• Tabulation 

• Acquisition 
.• Display 

• Dinner 

The following descriptions explain the functions of each committee. 
TABULATION 

A. Record-keeping , = 

1 . For every item of service donated, make sure there is a donation form completed 
and/or signed where necesiary. 

2. Transfer the information on the donor form to an index card so it can be written 
up for the catalogue. 

3. File the donor forms alphabetically by donor name in file, 

4. Put items in storage room, 

5. Make sure items donated were actually received. 

6. Separate four-part form: office copy and bidder copy together, white copy for 
business directory, gold for donors who didn't keep them. 

B. Catalogue 

1 . Help chairman organize and decide where items should go in the catalogue and 
auction. 

2. Help chairman decide what items to get for auction with donated money. 

3. Help with write-ups for Oral Auction and for Auctioneer. 

4. Put number on each item for Silent and Oral Auction. 

C. Day of Auction 

1 . Supervise the transfer of items from storage to their proper places in the Silent 
auction. 

2. Make sure forms are in numerical order for cashier. 

3. Make list of items for drawing of door prizes. 

4. Make sure that items donated look their best, (polish or clean where necessary.) 

5. Put all certificates in envelopes, number them, and put them with the donation 
form so cashiers can easily find them. 

6. Organize white forms for thank-you notes, separating business donations from 
parent and other donations. 
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ACQUISITION 

A. Try to acquire as riany donations as possible from the business community. 

B. Send out letters to a!! Businesses that have given in the past and compile a list of 
new businesses from the various business communities' catalogues. (Auction 
Catal(H{ue from previous year is used for old businesses.) 

C. A committee of teain leaders should be selected. Between 15 and 20 people are 
needed. 

D. The chairman will make up individual packets pf 10 or 12 business contacts. (The 
name, address and telephone number of the businesses will be written out.) 

E. Each team leader will receive one of the packets. His/her job is to assign about 3 or 4 
of these businesses to others. These people will then personally contact each 
business assigned. 

F. The team leaders will be responsible for getting all information of their teams back 
to the chairman. 

C. Calendar of Events (for Pall-Winter Auction) 

1. Letters to businesses should be sent out as early in the spring as possible. 
2., Team leaders should be selected before school is.out. 

3. ' Packets should be sent to team leaders at least by four months before the 

auction. 

4. The deadline for getting donations should be about two weeks before the event. 

H. A large, poster-size chart of all team leaders and the businesses they have been 
assigned should be made and posted in the auction room for the purpose of 
compiling donations as they come in. This can be done when school starts. 

I. Chairman must keep checking with team captains to make sure things are getting 
done. 

DISP^Y 

(RespomiNe for signs, help order tables, sound system, silent auction forms, set-up of 
silent ami oral items.) 

A. Signs 

1. Find people to be in charge of tents (one for each silent auction item and one for 
each visual oral auction item). 

2. Find people to be in charge of wall signs in oral auction room^-a title sign for 
each item with some color. ' 

3. Find people to be in charge of display signs (big) for non-visual oral auction 
items. 

4. Find people to b6 in charge of miscellaneous signs. 

a. Closing times for each section 

b. Bar 

c. Cashier 

d. Restrooms 

e. Registration 

5. Small signs for non-visual silent items (pictures, menus, etc.) 
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B. Silent Auction Display 

1. Ordnr sileirt auctkm bid sheets three months before the auction. 

2. I^es 

a. Count tables on handr 

b. Coordinate with dinndr, bar, cookies, re$ei|btions, stage and cashier, then 
order the extras needed. 

c. The layout of the tables in the gym is decided %vhtle cataloi{uc is being laid 
out. 

d. Get the room measurements. ^ 

e. Decide the color scheme and order paper coveting. 

3. Prepare a bid sheet for each item. 

a. Reduce the copy ofthe catalogue description on each form, and then cut and 
paste it onto the bid sheet 

b. On each form, write the item number, closing time, minimum bid and raise. 

4. Count and sharpen pencils. » 

5. Order additional lighting if needed. 

C. Silent Auction Set-iq) 

1 , The day before the event. 

a. Set up tables and cover. 

b. C<»ne prqMured with tape, $cisso», glue, staplers and markers. 

2, The day the event. 

a. Workers deliver items to Auction Room. 

b. Place standards arKl sectim numbers and closing times on each section. 

c. Lay Nd sheets in appropriate places. 

d. Workers take items wf^re they belong. 

e. Arrange items, i.e., take out o( boxes, hang coats and clothes on music 
stands. 

f. Distribute display signs and pencils for each item. Tape down bottom copy of 
bid sheet 

3, Mter the event is over, 
a. Come back to save pencils, display items and signs, 

D. Set-up of Oral Auction 

1. Order the sound system one month before the event. 

2. Signs 

a. Make large signs for non-visual items with numbers, 

b. Make wall signs with the title and number, 

c. Make the display signs for visual items with numbers. This is a big job and 
should be divided among several people. 

d. Make a number board so people know what number you are on. 

3. The day the event. 

a. Worker deliver items. 

b. Prepare'tables, 

1) Cover with cloths. 

2) Place tables near front half of stage, but leave room for: 
aa) Recorders' tables and 2 chain, clit^joards; 

bb) Auctioneer and 2-4 helpers; 

cc) Sound system and number boards; 

dd) Walking space. 
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c Display Itemf. ^ 

1) Urtfc items can display smaiier items. 

2) Should be visual^ appiAling and well-balanced. 

3) Set of signs. 

4. After the event 

a. Come to save visual aids and return any borrowed Items. 

E. Display Calendar 

1. Three months before the event— order silent bid sheets; 

2. One month before the event— order lifting system; 

3. One month before the event— order sound system; 

4. One moTith before the event— calculate and order paper for signs; 

5. One month before tiie event— order paper for tables; > 

6. One month before the event— find people to make signs; 

7. One month before the event— find someone to cut and paste catalogue < 

tions on bkl sheets. \^ 
P. Display Eipenses 

1. U^t system. 

2. Sound system. 

3. Ribbon. 

4. Miscellaneous Paper. 

5. Miscellaneous Supplies. 

6. Table Paper. 



DINNER 

(G«mml Coordinator} 

A. Dinner 

1. Contract a head chef six months before the event. 

2. Find assistants. 

B. Decorations 

1. Find a chairman six months before the event. 

2. Find helpers. \ 

C. Bar 

1, Find a chairman three months before the event. 

2. Find helpers. 

D. Dinner Set-up 

1. Find a chairman four months before the event. 

2. Find helpers. 

E. Servers 

1. Find coordinators three months before the event. 

2. Find helpers. 

The auctioneer is of course, an extremely important part of the auction. This is the 
person who draws the %vhole event to a conclusion. He or she must be a professional. 
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At times, orftlnisitkms will ask one of its members to conduct the auctioneering. 
The results can be catastrophic. The |KK:e of tiie activit)r and thi rdatk^^ 
the crowd and the indhridual conducting the auction are extremely important 

OiigBnisatkms should do whatever ttiey can to get a maximum financial return on 
the time and energy invested in putting on a event of this ma^iitude. Tliey should 
never omkwk the fanportaace of their auctioneer in selecting si^^ 

Auctions are really only recently coming of age. Martin tifkowits of tiie Umted 
States Chamber of Commerce estimates tiiat auctions are a 50 billion doOar^year 
indiotiy with a great deal of growth potential. They have been a source of baiigains and 
entertainment for years in the rural communities, and now they are spreading into the 
cities. 



A survey is a fantastic instrument to employ in the attempted ^neration of both funds 
and input People feel good about thenueNes when they are asked an cpinkm. 

The inforniation one generates from a survey nmst be put to use in some way or the 
public will lose 6Uth in it. It can be employed yearly when it is used property. 

This format also eases the tension some feel when they are asking for funds. The 
actual request b couched among other questions, itiese questions should be designed 
so as to indicate the need for exbra donations. 

The survey can be comkicted with either indwiduals or groups. Anticipated result 
are important in deciding which technique is to be employed. It would seem appropri- 
ate to set up indhi<kuU appointments with potential n^jor donors and to conduct mass 
interviews with everyone else. 4 

The following survey (on page 115) is a typical example of this concept. It generated 
$10,000 from 312 funilies. 
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Sampk SurvQ^ 

NAME 

CHILD{REN) S NAME(S) 



GRADE(S) 



1 >= Strontfly Agree 

2 = Agfee 

3 = No Real Feeling 



4 = Disagree 

5 = Strongly Disagree 



1. 1 know I should do mor? for the school, 

2. The tuition is too hi^ for what I get. 

3. The tuition is too low for what I get. 

4. The school provides an excellent academic program. 

5. The school provides an excellent enrichment/arts program. 

6. 1 want to keep all the programs the sdhool has now. 

7. I agree with the school priorities as I see them. 

8. I am satisfied with the admini^ration of the school. 

9. I feel that my family has done as much as we should to help out in fundraising. 

10. I would support a Capital Improvement program with extra money. 

11. I will make a pledge to Help offset the $108,000 deficit for this year. 

□ Yes □ No Amount 

Monthly amount ! - 

12. The aspect of this school I am least satisfied with is: 

□ Building upkeep 

□ Teaching 

□ Administration 

□ Religion Program 

Please contact the following families for possible future enrollment; 
NAME ADDRESS 



Starting Month 



□ Discipline 

□ CYC 

□ Other -X 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



PHONE 



GRADE 
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OdlCr FlindndS€fS ^ major fundraisers have heen covered, b\k there are countless others. A 

short list of them with some brief descriptions follows. 

A THONS 

There are Jog A Thons, Dance A Thons, Swim A Thorn, Bike A Thorn, and many more. 
They all have one simple concept in common. Participants find sponsors to pledge a 
certain amount of money to a q)ecific cause for each time the participant completes a 
given act. 

LAS VEGAS NIGHT 

Gambling nights are usually heavily ladened with state regulations. The profits for the 
night go to the sponsoring institution. 

SALES 

i Anything you find in a store can be sold through an imtitution as a fundraiser. Hiere is 

usually either a 60/40 or a 50/50 H>lit. There are also garage sales and bake sales where 
everything is donated so the institution collects the full profit. 

♦ 

ADOPT A STUDENT 

This program requests indhiduals to pay for a less fortunate child's education. A packet 
containing program guidelines, c<MJnt down calendar, sample mailing, bulletin 
notices, gift record form, "thank you" letter and program cost sheet is available for 
$5.00 from Mr. Thomas J. Bradley, Coordinator, Adopt A Student Program, 1635 West 
Flower Circle N, Phoenix, AZ 85015. 602/252-3099. 

t 

J 

BE CREATIVE 

The more creative and individualistic an institution can be in their fiindraising activity, 
the greater is the likelihood of success, Sound planning, pei^istence, and organization 
are the ingredients for success. 



Endowment Endowment is rapidly becoming the financial savior of private education. The future 

will see it as one <rf the three major financial supports for pnvate education. The other 
two being tuition, and fiindraising events. TTiere are those wKp look upon church 
subsidy as a fourth major support for Catholic education. Its future, however, seems to 
be dubious at best. 

An endowment is a stable though growing fund that is above and beyond the annual 
operating income of an institution. It is meant to help a school take care of itself durii^ 
the triab and tribulations of economic downturns. It is also a source of funds for either 
anticipated or unexpected capital expenditures. These funds are no longer meant solely 
for unhvrsities. Thiey are a necessity for the future of Catholic elementary schools. 

Funds must be constantly sought for an endowment. A professional committee must 
invest the revenues so as to generate the highest p(»sible return. An institutkni must 
never take any of the actual capital from an endowment fund unless it is looked upon as 
^ a loan that will be paid back in a pre-planned timely fashion with the standard rate of 

interest. Only the interest generated from the endowment should actually ever be used. 
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This insures the soundness and the integrity of the fund as an ever present financial 
vehicle. 

This type of a fund is one to which people are more willing to give large sums of 
money. This is because their money is used over and over again to support a cause. This 
is a perfect area to ask people to consider in their wills. 



Finally, the plant itself can generate income. A school is not used year round. It b not 
even used round the clock. There is, therefore, a large amount of space that can be 
made available to the public at a profitable price. 

This is an area of potential income that an institution must approach r»ther 
cautiously. It must be cost eifecthw from the outset or it should not be considered. The 
use of heat and electricity must be contained within the rental price. Labor must also 

Someone may have to lock and/or unlock the doors. Janitorial staff may be needed to 
prepare an area and/or clean an area. There will be time that must be spent by a 
member of the irtstitution settii^ up the whole arrangement. 

The general wear and tear that takes place shortens the life of the area being used. 
There is even an expense that is generated m disposing of waste a groiip leaves behind. 

Many times Institutions do not take all of the above mentioned items into considera- 
tion when they decide on a rental fee. They, therefore, put themschw in the position of 
financially sub«diaing groups that are employing the use of their fedlities. This 
certainly does not seem to be a wise course of action for entities that are struggling to 
insure tfieir own financial existence. , 

The tax exempt status of an institution must also be kept in mind. Technically, thp 
prevents any relationship with a "for profit" group. There are instances, however, when 
it may prove wise to rpmove the non-profit status from a portion of the institution 
because of the revenues that can be generated. 

The use of a facility by a wider range of the public also brings a greater awareness of 
its existence to the public. This is an important extra benefit. Awareness is very 
important to private schools in this day and age. Their existence can no longer be taken 
for granted. They must market themseh/cs. 
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Many Catholic ekmentary schools are already moving in the direction of 
devetopment; many others are just planning to begin and o(ten 
confusion about the proper directiom to tateJt b inte^ 
many private schools has^e had flourishing development {»rogranis for 
yean. Some of them enroll students in prekindergarten through only Grade 2 or 3. 
This fittt points toward the possibility of good development practices at any level of 
education. 



Cimtetit of ^ administrators begin to ''jump into development^* they must carefully understand 

^I^^Y development is not simply one more form of fund raising. As Richard Burke pointr 

DsViekqilllCIlt out "development is not synonymous with fund raising, but is rather a long-term 

process which grows out of institutional plannii^.*"' Robert Stuhr also notes that 
''Development is nK>re than iund raising strengthened by marketing tools.*'* 
For succe». ^ood develc^ment requires: 

• undmtanding 

• commitment 

• involvement 

• long-range planning 

• a well thought out and thoroughly enunciated case statement 

• creation of a funded endowment for both current and special projects 

At the risk of being overly philosophkal, it must be pointed out munediately that 
development as concent for American Catholic elementary schools is defined as the 
overall concept which holds that the highest destiny of an institution can be realised 
only by a tot^l effort on the part <A the entire institution to analyze its philosophy of 
mission and acthnties, to crystallize its objecthres, project them into the future, take 
the necessary stqas to realize them and continually follow through to see that the 
objectives are realized. 



Development 
Process Elements 



This concept of development is implemented in elementary schools through a process 
which: 

• evidences quality Catholic education; 

• evidences good business management practices; 

• practices effecth^e marketing techniques; and 

• attracts the support both of people and money. 

It should be evident already that development cannot be done only by those who have 
responsibility and concern for Catholic elementary schools. 

E>evelq>ment is a team ^ort. The team must iiKlude administrators ({»stor and 
principal), teachers, students, board of education members, parents, grandparents and 
others interested in the promotion of education at the local level. There is no way in 
which a principal or pastor can "do devekH>ment" by themseh^es. They may serve as the 
spark which initially ignites the fire, but ultimately all those names here wrjll have rdes 
to pliQ^. Just as in an orchestra, not all can be directors or all play first violin; so too the^ 
differentiation of roles in the total development prdgram is necessary. 




'Richard J, Burke. CatfuMc School Managenmtt Utter, Richard J, Burke & Awociates. Hartford. CT. 
1982,VolIV. l.p, 1, 

»Robert L, Stuhr. BuUttht on Public Reiaiions Dtvehpment for Irukpendent Schools. Comer Certwr 
Tinker Stuhr, Chicago, IL, June 1982. p, 1. ' 
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As elementary school administraUHrs become convinced of the importance of a de^ 
velopment program for thehr school, they often feei there is a period of time during 
which they are moving ''toward a iiiil development program** but are not yet ready to 
hire a development director htll or part time. During tiiis period it is especMly 
important that the administrator, pastor, Board of Education and other interested 
parties act in ways which %vill ultimately be helpful to the fledgling development 
program %vhen it is launched. All those invoKred fai this phase will b^n to grow in 
knowiec^ of and especially interest in a lull development program. 

The following are sugge^imis of some possible ^ictivities whidi mi0it be pursued in 
this ph»e. No priority is intended in this list— neither is it suggested that a particular 
school necessarily ehga^ in all ctf them. 

Sugffestkm 1: Begin to inservice pastor, Board of Education members and school staff 
with materials that give information about the true nature of development as described 
in this chapter. Any techniques which can be used to cause small and laige group 
discussion about the '"possible" application of the concept of development to this 
school will be most helf^l. 

Sugffestkm 2: Continue all cunrent fund raising activity but especially review to make 
sure that it is being done with a goal in mind and that all ethical concerns are being 
met. Questions should be asked about the use of students for "sales'* and the impact 
this has on the whole educatronal phikisophy of the institution. 

' SugffesHm 3: Review all materials seht to various publics from the school, especially 
those sent to parents. Are they presented in a form which clearly and actually states the 
message that is intended? Are regular news releases on school matters sent to the 
parish bulletin, local and diocesan newspapers? What about the same to local radio and 
television stations? Personal contacts with publishers and ne%«spersons will enhance 
one's basic position. News needs to be sent on a regular basis, not only in a crisis 
situation. Keep your school before all parties that couW possibly find interest. 

Suf/gestkm 4: How are address records of current students' payments kept? What about 
alumni, especially recent ones? A special list of grandparents of current studenU 
should be readily available which lists all grandchildren by name. Another list worth 
developing is that of graduates who have succeeded especially well or become well 
known locally, regionally, or nationally. In time you will want to contact them to tell 
the story of their "roots." In the meantime there is time to do a thorough research on 
them. 

Sugf/estkm 5: Find out about any operational development programs in your im- 
mediate area. If there are some on either elementary or high school level make contact 
with the development officer. Spend some time with this person finding out the first 
steps used in the program as well as current strategies arid techniques. 

Suggestion 6: Prepare an up-to-date history of your school from the very beginning. It 
is imp<Ntant to show the real community needs that this school has met over the years 
of its existence. Who arc some of the outstanding people vAw were educated in this 
institution? At what points in time and under what particular circumstances did this 
school make an impact on the community? Sources for this information may include 
parish year books, information file in diocesan education office or chancery. Do not 
forget to look in back copies of local newspapers available through the public library. 
The total result (rf this historical narratwe when completed should form the basis for a 
case statement. 
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St^/fftsiion 7: Somewhat akin to suggestion 6, one coutd begin to gather anecdotal 
infonnation from gfMuates which shows a meaningful relationship to the school. 
Some of this information mi^tbc used in the history. It might also be used as a way of 
discovering and cultiva^ng future donors. 

SkiypgslSbff A* Anything to increase the professto^ manner in which communi- 
cation is canried on between sdiool and home %viU be helpful. Written infonnation sent 
home %yith students ne«d not be ebdwrately done, but siwuld be well written and 
attracth«ly designed and presented. ^Mices of school acth^ which invite parental 
presence should state very dearly what the parents are being asked to do including 
time, date; lei^ of mee^ and locatwa 

Suffffestion 9: Gran#arents are a great asset to an elementary school and often have 
the time and resources to be invoh^ in a program. Some elementary schools regularly 
have a program for grandparents just prior to Thanksghdng. This is a splendki 
opportunity to teach about one's 'Toots" with a sphit of gratitude for all that older 
generations have done for a chikl. The invitations can well be written by the studei^ 
themsehres. The program will include aU students and might showcase classroom 
activities as well a^ a more general assembly type program. A half day ending with the 
grandparent having lunch with the grandchiW is very effecth^e. Grandparents certainly 
have many opportunities to spread the good word about the school. 

Sugffestkm 10: Volunteers in some elementary schools have prepared excellent slide 
and cassette programs shoving the campus, classrooms and acthities of the school. 
These programs are useful for recruiting new students, but also for spreading the news 
of '*what goes on" at the local Catholic elementary school. Some groups have been 
invited to present such a program to local service clubs, e.g. Rotary, Khvanis and 
Kni^ts of Columbus. 

Suggestion 11: 3uy^ school camera. Begin to take pictures showing students and staff 
invoh^ed in all types of school experiences. Make a point to get each student in some 
kind of picture during the first monfh of school each fall. Be sure to keep negatives for 
further use and bbt\ them well, so that you can easily recognize all people and what 
they are doing. It is equally important to ^t the pastor and/or associate pastors in 
some of these acthity pictures. 



School Mission 



When the development program is begun there must be a person whose time and 
energies will be devoted in large part if not exclush^ely to development. Development 
will not succeed if it is just one more acthdty undertaken by an already overcommitted 
principal^ndAyr pastor. Th e ifevelo p ment dtfectei^'^pesiUon witt take various institu« 
tional formats. But regardless of the differences, the position must not be tacked on to 
someone already overburdened. 



Development muit etnpha»i» the schoofi inission; For an indhwfeial school tl«^ 
means that the local development program must make a convincing argument why 
this individual Catholic elementaiy school exists in this city ri^t now. Donors and 
those who can grow in interest for an indhndual school are mission oriented. They want 
to know: 

• why this school exists 
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why ite program is important to the church and civic communities it purports to 
serve 

what its production or results are — ^translated into what ii going on with students 

while they are enrolled and where they enroll for high school 

whom this school serves, not just in tenm of nunU)er5 and fhnn whence they co^ 

but what particular special interest groups of ti^ chric onnmunity are served by this 

school. 



Phmiiiig— Short 
& Lmg Range 



In chapter 4, Richard Burke details institutional planning both short and kmg.term. 
From that material, it is evident that every school should have at least a fh^year 
plan showing inomie and expoicfiture for that five-year period. Projected enroll- 
ment is also part of this same planning process. 

Members <^ the local sdiod boani pbty a very in^Kntant part in the development 
program. Some niennbers wiU no doidrt wear die (kial hi^ of board nmiiU)er as weU u 
be a pareni of current studmts. The^ people will bring an inq>ortant dimension to 
the development dfort It is very necessary Uiat board meny)ers be given ccmtimied 
"in-service" on various areas of information related to development, so that they 
may make a significant contribution to its success. From the very outset board 
men^ra should know the necessity of five year (banning, be a part of its implemeiv- 
tation, and serve on groups forming a case statement. Iniformed invoh^ment b the 
surei^ way of creating interest 



Continual work with annual and long-range goals, together with a written plan for 
their iniplementation, is a logical activity in which to inclu(te board members. Thb is 
an ongoing acthnty if done pr&perly. Coal yielding is sometimes difficult for Catholic 
elementary schools, who may in the past have had more of a siege mentality. Much of 
our national past history shows ^t we built out of "reaction to" rather than as a 
logical step vMich %vas attempting to achieve a long-ran^ goal. In goal pUiming 
primary emphasis must be on students served by the school and on the donors who 
support the program. 



Development 
Director as 

-Mwtetiiijr 

Manager 



The de\«lopment director serves as a marketing manager in a local elementary scho(^. 
We have passed from the time in v«^ich the Pastor could ascend the pulpit on the third 
SurKl^ (tf August and remind all parents that under pain of refusing them the 
sacraments they were ""commanded" to send their children to the local pari^ school 
bc^innii^ the day after Lidx>r Day. We are now in a buyer's maiicet, and in some places 
in a market in which there b a reaction to the earlier scenario. 

The development director as marketing manager sets the general marketing plan 
(within the annual school plan), directs its implementation and controls its operation. 
The focus must be on the institution's service and program, on those who benefit by it 
and on activities to reach ^ir H>ecial hiterests. 

This invoh^es, along with other activities, the basics of develcH'nient procedure: 

1. Oiftaining the Facts — about your programs, their contrihition to your publics— 
ymt ""customers" or donors. 

2. Reitrticukting Your Mission aruf "Product, " 

3. Ustityi Your Objectives. 
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4. S^gcting Your Target Markets— Schoch should identify their "publics"— grwips 
of people with common views or eipectatiom. Markets are simply those puMks to 
whidi the school wishes to appeal to obtain support. Too little time has tradition 
been spent in anatyxing these markets or segmenting them into various sub- 
markets. Ahunni are a good eiample. Often there is in^wrtant variance among 
alumni groups according to age, locatkm, or occupatkm as to their interest in the 
school or what appeals to them. "Segmenting nuurkets" or separating gniups such 
as akimni, parents, the local community, n^for donors into sub-groups with varied 
interests will help the administrator be more efficient and prwibjcthw. Anatyxing 
their market potential will help establish priorities in time and budget. 

5. Plaroting rottr^ppmacA— Reaching each segment of your market by the meahs 
most likeb^ to an>eal. For ins^oce: Do the alumn^of the 1960's and TO's react as 
favorably to class s^nt afweafs^ 

and '40's? Do alumni whdi|fceived financial support while in school have a special 
interest in ghdi^ to financial aid today? Each maiket requires a special understand- 
ing and approach, 

6. CortstructmgaWritteriDeveloimtent((k»kirkm^ 

obtain consensus. The very effort of planning brings institutional groups together. 

7. IrwolvingM Parts of Yottr Institution —The c^lopmcnt concept emphasises that 
buikling a greater institution is everyone's job. The marketing concept holds that all 
parts of the organization must work together to produce the right product, at the 
ri^t price, to make it available at the right place, and support it with the right 
promotion. ' 

/ , 
TViM^* Ctt\kl\3vMt\tt In this, the marketing approach and concept strengthen the development concept. And 
UOnor t^Umvauon n^^e than fimdraising. 

fbne of the opportunities which an ongoing development provides for a Catholic 
elementary school is that of cultivatii^ g^ts and gift gwers on a regular basis. Although 
the management of the ongoing effort to identify, cultwate and solicit prospects should 
ultimately be a top priority of the development director, in reality, the preliminary 
ground work will be laid principal and/or pastor. 

For the school moving in the direction of development, it is important for all 
connected to the program to identify a program of donor cultivation. Every community 
has pewons whose interest and resources can be cultwated for the benefit of the school. 
Obtaining gifts is not a one time casual effort. The process must be continuous and 
includes researching, planning, strategijsing, scheduling, culth^ting, and asking for 
the gift. Even the basic research step b not easy, as wealth is not easy to guess. 

Obtaining gifts above all reqvires team worts as noted earlier. The pastor must be 
willing to allot time to make calls on top prospects. The principal (or arector of 
development) will coordinate all parties concerned. The members of the Board of 
Educatwn should lend assistance in advising and supporting the pastor and principal. 
They may also be invohred in making calls on actual donors. Other persons may 
volunteer who are willing to use their influence with prospects. 
, Ultimately it is the development officer who must organize the process, monitor and 
irnp^e the effort to search out. cultwate and see that major prospects are asked to 
support major projects and programs by making gifts. 
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The process of obtoiniiig gifts requires a planned strategy.' Gifts don't just happen— 
someone makes them han>en as a result of a %vell thought out plan. 
The sequential steps in this process are these: 

• Effwctioe rts&akh by the development staff among the school's key interested 
publics to kientify indh^ifhials, foundatkHis or corporations capable of making a 
commitment to the school's programs. 

• EiHtbiathn of the prospect's interest's, resources and potential. How much coukl 
the prospect gh«? What form might the gift take? Cash, appreciated i>roperty, stocks 
and bonds, life insurance. What interests does the prospect have?i 

• CW/6«/foriofthepn)spect to bring him/her hito a close relationship 
and its prognum. Volunteen are eq^edaliy useful at this sti^. 

• ifwobement oflhe prospect in the life of the school through participation on a 
conmiittee, as a guest speaker on sonw occasion Mch as graduation, parents/ 
students banquets, as a member of Board of Education. 

• i4s/(r^/A€^ii^ Some gifts are never recehfedstniplyb^ 

When the time is right, the most influential person (Pastor, Principal, Volunteer) 
must make a pr^ntatkm and ask for a specific gift. 

• Extend proper acktwwiet^fetrwnt for the gift. Be prompt, be thorough, be appropri- 
ate and then 

• Proviik recognition to the donor. Make sure you know that the recognitkm is to the 
donor's likit^. Not all donors want a public fanfare cmx a gift, yet nearly everyone 
desires some d^ree of recognition. / 

Each step prepares the way for the next step if it is succes^l. If a step is not 
successful different ways <rf reachii^ the next step must be found. Continuous activity 
is important. When the top step is reached, it is usually time to repeat the process. 



Rcco^Ution 



Acknowtedgement 



Asking for 
,1 Uie Investment 

invohvment 



evaluation 



Identification 



'This process and explanation is presented with the permission of its source —Corner Cerber Tinker 
Stuhr, Chicago. IL. 
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A Woiil on 
Volunteers 



1 

Summaiy 



While continuous and aggressive staff (Pastor, Principal and Development Director) 
work is nee<fod to obtain mi^ gifts, the role of the vdunteers is an equally potent 
force. Every elementary school has board members, alumni, parents, and other friends 
who can MMse concemti^ approttches to proiH>ective gift-givers and, even more, 
support the efforts to contact and "sell" the pro^>ect. 

Such voKinteers are available, but they must be gigen the staff help to use thehr 
talents most effectively in a way which will conserve their time and efforts. Volunteers 
are very busy persons in their own Ih^. Their time is a precious and cxpenshre 
comnMxiity. It must be treated as such when used in a develc^ment program. 

The initiative to subtest "moves" and liext steps must come from the st^ members. 
There are many ways volunteers can use ttieir "clout" in moving up the steps to success 
with a donor, but staff members must suggest them, recommend them, and make it 
possible for the volunteer to assist. 



The NCEA will offer a full seminar on development related topics in conjunction with 
its annual convention for the next several years beginning in April 1984. Also in 
preparati(Hi are further print materials on the various parts that make up development 
All of this information can form the basis for successful development programs in local 
institutions. The NCEA will ctHitinue to act as a national clearinghtHise on the topic of 
develofmient for Catholic elementary and secondary schools. Member schools are 
ahvays %velcome to seek further information on this emerging trend by contacting the 
author of this ch«y)ter. 
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Suite 100, 1077 30th Strwt, NW 
Washfa^tmi, DC 30007 
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